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NOTICE. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 


TO OUR | READERS. 














Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Spectator during the summer holidays from Newsagents. or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the 8prctator,13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
es 
7 E have had this week another edifying illustration of the 
\ difficulty of dealing with the Bolsheviks, who repudiate 
the whole moral code of civilized peoples. When M. Litvinoff 
came here as the Bolshevik agent, on a pledge that he would 
refrain from political propaganda, he was detected in the act of 
promoting sedition and was expelled. His colleague M. Kameneff 
has now left this country for the same reason. He came to discuss 
the possibility of political es well as trading relations with the 
Bolsheviks, on the strict understanding that he would take no 
part in our domestic politics. He has gone, convicted of having 
broken his word and of having deliberately deceived the Govern- 
ment in regard to the Polish peace terms. The incident should 
be a lesson to the credulous people who talk of the ease of making 
peace with the Bolsheviks, and to the still more foolish folk who 
would take their orders from Mcscow, without in the least 
understanding the nature of that centre of corruption and crime. 
M. Kameneff departed - Russie on Saturday after an 
unpleasant interview with the Prime Minister. In a letter which 
his sympathetic friend, Commander Kenworthy, sent to Monday’s 
papers, M. Kameneff said that Mr. Lloyd George had accused him 
of disposing of Russian jewels in England, of subsidizing the 
Daily Herald—as that paper announced on Friday week—of 
having relations with the “Council of Action,” and of having 
deceived the Government in regard to the terms of the Bolshevik 
peace offer to Poland. M. Kameneff denied all these accusations, 
It was “hypocritical” for Mr. Lloyd George to recur to the 
deception practised on him in reference to the Polish “‘ workers’ 
militia.” Mr. Lloyd George had tried to “delay any approach 
to real peace negotiations.” The Ministry lacked the courage 
to admit “its change of policy, but covers its actyal breaking 
off of political negotiations by paltry and unproved accusations.” 
Such language from an alleged diplomatist concerning the 
Government to whom he was accredited is astonishing, 








The Prime Minister on Thursday made a crushing reply to 
M. Kameneff’s letter. M. Kameneff,so far from knowing nothing 
about the sale of Russian jewels, had actually informed 
Moscow that diamonds to the value of £40,000 had been sold 
in England and the proceeds paid to the Daily Herald, and 
that £10,000 more was to be paid to that paper. Some of the 
notes received on M. Kamenefi’s behalf for the Russian jewels 
had found their way to Mr. Edgar Lansbury, the son of the 
editor of the Daily Herald. That paper had announced the 
offer of a Bolshevik subsidy on Friday week simply because 
Mr. Edgar Lansbury knew, from the police, that the notes 
had been traced to him, so that the secret could not be kept 
any longer. We discuss the Daily Herald's position elsewhere: 
The Prime Minister stated also that M. Kameneff, in order to 
mislead the Government and the public, had deliberately 
altered the wording of the peace terms offered by Moscow to 
Poland, so that the Bolshevik demand for a Polish “‘ Red Army ” 
controlled by their own adherents appeared only as a proposal 
for a “ civic militia.” M. Kameneff had thus violated the pledge 
which he gave to refrain from propaganda here. 


The President of the Board of Trade received the executive & 
the Miners’ Federation on Thursday week and vainly urged thera 
to refer their demand for higher wages to the Industrial Court 
and to abandon their demand for a reduction in the price of 
“domestic coal,’”’ which is now sold for what it costs to raise, 
Sir Robert Horne said that Parliament’s decision not to sell coal 
at less than cost price must not be disputed by any section of 
the community. The State had the first claim on the exception- 
ally high profits derived from exported coal, Sir Robert Horne 
emphasized the advantages of putting the wages question before 
an impartial court to which persons representing the coal 
industry could be co-opted. If the miners and the coal-owners 
could revise the methods of calculating wages—which are 
reckoned partly by time and partly by results—and base the 
wages on output, the industry would produce more and be able 
to pay higher wages. The Government were anxious to free the 
industry from control, but they must continue to regulate prices 
‘for a considerable time,” so as to “keep a supply of coal 
adequate to the country’s needs at a reasonable price.” 





Mr. Smillie, in reply to Sir Robert Horne, admitted that but 
for State control the price of coal would be far higher than it is. 
Nevertheless, he contended that it was unnecessary to raise the 
price of “domestic coal’? by I4s. 2d. a ton. The Federation 
was not prepared to go to the Industrial Court. The miners 
were entitled to far more than an extra two shillings a day, in 
view of the higher cost of living. He professed a desire to 
increase the output, but not if the Government were going to 
take the price of the additional amount of coal raised and pay ofl 
the war debt with it. He denied that the Industrial Court 
could be impartial. He suggested that the miners could fall 
back on the old Conciliation Boards and insist on higher wages, 
but he was reminded by Sir Robert Horne that under State 
control the Conciliation Boards were no longer available. Sir 
Robert Horne declined to promise that the State regulation of 
prices would be maintained, even if conditions changed and the 
price of exported coal fell to a normal level. Complaining that 
Sir Robert Horne had not helped them out of a difficulty 
created by themselves, the n miners rejected all his suggestions, 


The Prime Minister, in a letter published on Wednesday, 
confirmed Sir Robert Horne’s statement as to the necessity of 
controliing the price of coal until the export price approximated 
more closely to the domestic price. At the same time the 
Government wished to free the industry from State control, 
Mr. Lloyd George described as preposterous the suggestion that 
the Government sought to attack the trade unions. In all 
industrial matters the Government had recognized the right of 
the trade unions to speak for their members. “ But if a trade 
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tnion or any section of the community attempts to usurp the 
functions committed to Government by the whole body of the 
people, such a claim must be unhesitatingly resisted.” Those 
who made the claim, not those who opposed it, were imperilling 
trade unionism. Mr. Lloyd George did well to state this plainly, 
in order to encourage the moderate majority in the trade unions 
who are becoming more and more impatient of the revolutionary 
tactics of Mr. Smillie and his friends. 


As the Miners’ Federation bases its whole case on the assumption 
that the coal industry will have a “surplus” of £66,000,000 for 
the year ending with May next, it is well to note that the “surplus” 
for the quarter ending on June 30th was only £750,000. Had 
eoal been sold at present prices from April Ist to May 12th, when 
the prices were raised, the “surplus” would have been £8,000,000, 
or about half the Miners’ Federation’s estimate. The Mines 
Department returns issued on ‘Tuesday showed in fact that 
Mr. Smillie was demanding, in higher wages and lower prices, at 
least twice as much as the coal industry was likely to yield, 
without a subsidy from the Exchequer. The coal raised in the 
quarter was sold for £95,000,000. Out of this £66,000,000 was 
paid in wages, and nearly £20,000,000 for materials and other 
costs, leaving £1,662,000 for royalties and about £7,000,000 for 
interest on capital and fixed profits. There is no industry 
in which the manual worker takes a larger share of the produce. 
It may be noted that while in the first quarter of the year each 
miner on the average earned £54 and raised 53 tons of coal, in 
the second quarter each miner earned £56 and raised only 49 tons. 
So long as higher wages only connote a smaller production, we 
cannot regain our old prosperity. 


The significance of the figures published by the Mines Depart- 
ment was hotly disputed by the Miners’ Federation, which natur- 
ally prefers its own guesses at truth to the truth itself. But the 
revelation of the fact that the coal “surplus” would be far 
smaller than the Federation alleged had an immediate effect on 
Mr. Smillie’s colleagues. The Federation exeeutive on Wednes- 
day asked Sir Robert Horne to receive them on Thursday, and 
summoned a delegates’ conference for Tuesday next. It was 
generally assumed in Thursday’s papers that Mr. Smillie had 
been compelled by the moderate men to modify his demands. 


The Trade Union Congress on Thursday week decided by a 
large majority to replace the Parliamentary Committee of 
sixteen by a General Council of thirty members. Mr. Clynes 
pointed out that the General Council would not give the trade 
union world the ‘‘ General Staff” which was said to be desirable, 
and that the new council, though larger, would have no more 
power than the old committee. Mr. Thomas skilfully prevented 
the Congress from discussing the coal dispute, and wound up the 
proceedings on Saturday with some amiable generalities. “‘ While 
determined to do justice to our own class,” he said, “we are 
equally determined to keep in mind the interests of the com- 
munity as a whole.” But Mr. Thomas is always overborne by 
his revolutionary colleagues when he tries to act up to the spirit 
of his words. 


The discussion on Friday week at the Trade Union Congress 
was remarkable for a determined attack upon Mr. Appleton, 
the very able Secretary of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions. At the end of the debate the Congress decided no 
longer to co-operate with the General Federation in inter- 
national representation, but to be separately affiliated. Mr. 
Robert Williams, according to the report in the Daily Express, 
accused Mr. Appleton of “scurrilous abuse of the common, 
simple, plain wage movement, and of persistent attacks on the 
‘triple Alliance.” Mr. Bromley denounced Mr. Appleton for 
his “ vilification of Mr. Smillie at a time of crisis which brings 
us to the verge of bankruptcy for the sake of principle and 
high ideals.” Mr, Cramp described Mr. Appleton’s activities 
as “abhorrent,” and said that he would never sit- under. him 
or in association with him. 


In an interview in the Daily Express of Monday, Mr. Appleton 
said that his assailants were members of a group which had 
worked for years to crush the General Federation. ‘ They 
are for revolution. That is because they have not read history, 
1 believe in evolution. I want the nation to grow up—not 
blow up.” Mr. Appleton’s real offence is that when he says 
he is a democrat he means it. He is indeed the best of demo- 


crate. He believes that the wide franchise and tremendous 
electoral power which manual labourers have at last gained 








must not be thrown on to the scrap-heap, but must be used and 
that a victory won by any other power would be fleeting and 
therefore of no use. With exceptional courage, consistence 

and industry he has for many years laboured for trade wnlenlan, 
and many of the greatest successes it has gained are due to him. 
In his quiet and efficient way he has done a hundred times ag 
much for Labour as has been done by Messrs. Cramp, Williams 

and Bromley. : 


At the Congress on Saturday the figures were announced of 
the elections to the Parliamentary Committee. Mr, J, 4. 
Thomas was at the head of the poll by a great majority, Jj 
was significant that Mr. Smillie was only sixth on the list out 
of sixteen members. Moreover, he was the only miners’ repre- 
sentative returned, although the miners, if numbers along 
counted, would be entitled to about one-third of the seats, 


The Labour Party Executive announced on Tuesday that it 
had refused the application of the newly formed Communist 
Party for affiliation, on the ground that “ the declared objects 
of the Communist Party do not appear to be in accord ” with the 
Labour Party programme. We are glad to find that the Labour 
Party Executive has had the courage at last to repudiate the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat’ and the “ heavy civil war” 
which the Communists, at the bidding of Moscow, desire to 
promote. But will the Labour Party proceed to purge its ranks 
of those who openly avow themselves disciples of Lenin—such ag 
Mr. Lansbury, or Mr. Smillie, or Mr. Tom Mann, or Mr. C. T, 
Cramp ? These men have expressed their agreement with the 
Communist programme to which the Labour Party Executive 
rightly objects, and yet they remain in the Labour Party. 


A Court of Inquiry appointed by the Ministry of Labour 
began on Tuesday to investigate the dispute in the engineering 
trades, arising out of an electricians’ strike at Penistone. The 
strike was called owing to the refusal of Messrs. Cammell, Laird, 
and Co. to dismiss a foreman who did not belong to the elec- 
tricians’ union. The engineering employers replied to the strike 
by locking-out their unionist electricians, on the ground that they 
must have freedom to appoint or dismiss their own foremen. 
The Ministry proposed that the strikers should resume work and 
that the lock-out notices should be withdrawn. The union 
agreed but the Employers’ Federation declined. By way of 
retaliation—not on the employers but on the long-suffering 
public—the Electrical Trades Union gave notice that it would 
withdraw its members from the London tubes and tramways 
and from the Manchester tramways if the lock-out were not 
cancelled. On Wednesday, however, at the instance of the 
Joint Industrial Council for Electricity Supply, the union 
agreed to end the strike and to drop the demand for the dis- 
missal of the non-unionist foreman. It may be presumed that 
the employers will now let the electricians. resume work. 


The French and Italian Premiers met at Aix-les-Bains on 
Sunday and announced on Monday that they were in entire 
agreement on Allied policy, except as regards the Russian 
problem. Signor Giolitti concurred in the French demand for 
the fulfilment of the Treaty of Versailles. He informed the 
journalists that Germany could not be admitted to the League 
of Nations until she had shown an honest desire to fulfil he 
obligations. 


Fighting continues along the Polish frontier. The Poles on 
Monday took Kovel, with 3,000 prisoners and 36 guns. The 
Bolsheviks, according to their friends in Berlin, are about to 
resume the offensive. The Polish peace delegates have, however, 
left for Riga, where they are to meet the Bolshevik delegates 
on Saturday. The skirmishes between the Poles and Lithu- 
anians were resumed on Monday owing to the efforts of the 
Bolsheviks to make the Lithuanians fight their neighbours- 
But Polish and Lithuanian representatives met on Tuesday to 
arrange terms of peace, which, it may be hoped, will include 
a settlement of the frontier dispute. It is not clear that Lithu- 
ania can prevent her territory from being used by the Bolshevik 
forces which still threaten the independence of Poland. 








The strikes in the Italian metal industry have taken a curious 
form. Instead of leaving the factories because the employers 
could not pay the higher wages demanded, the workmen have 
barricaded themselves in the factories and made a pretence of 
continuing work in their own interest. They are rapidly discover- 
ing that without expert management, without discipline and 
without raw materials the mere possession of a factory avails the 
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workmen little. Signor Giolitti, the Premier, is apparently 
content to watch the situation, and the troops and police remain 
inactive. On Sunday the Italian Labour Party decided by a 
majority of three to two not to attempt a political revolution, 
as the Bolsheviks desired, but to aim at “ the syndicalist control 
of industries.” The real causes of the unrest are doubtless the 
very high price and scarcity of foodstuffs and of coal. 


Germany has deliberately violated the provisions of the Peace 
Treaty respecting the Kiel Canal by forbidding the passage of 
ships carrying munitions to Poland. Article 380 of the Treaty 
says that “The Kiel Canal and its approaches shall be main- 
tained free and open to the vessels of commerce and of war of 
all nations at peace with Germany on terms of entire equality.” 
Poland, like Russia, is at peace with Germany. Therefore any 
ships destined for Danzig are clearly entitled to use the canal, 
irrespective of the nature of their cargoes. Germany’s plea 
that she desires to remain neutral in the Polish-Russian quarrel 
is not pertinent to the issue. The Allies have protested against 
her action, as they well may. For if Germany may differentiate 
between one ship and another, the Canal will have ceased to be 
an open waterway. The Allies would have done better to 
internationalize the Kiel Canal. As it is, they are bound to 
insist on having the free use of it. 

General Haldane, favoured by the cooler weather and streng- 
thened by reinforcements from India, appears to be restoring 
order in Mesopotamia. Two columns, working from Baghdad 
and from Persia, have cleared the railway up the Diala valley 
to the frontier. The women and children in the summer camp 
at Karind are to be removed. Mrs. Buchanan, who had been 
taken prisoner at Shahroban, was rescued ; one of the murderers 
of her husband was tried and executed. To the north of Baghdad 
the unrest seems to be subsiding. The tribes in revolt on the 
Lower Euphrates have made no impression on our fortified 
posts, but the railway service is still interrupted and the garrisons 
at Kufa and Samawa are isolated. 

The Republican party won the State elections in Maine on 
Tuesday by exceptionally heavy majorities. As Maine, unlike 
other States, holds its elections in September, the contest is 
always looked upon as foreshadowing the result of the Presiden- 
tial election in November. If the Democrats poll well in Maine, 
which is normally Republican, they may hope to elect the 
President. This time, however, the Democrats appear to have 
done very badly. They hoped to reduce the adverse Republican 
majority for Governor to 20,000, but the Republicans elected 
their Governor by a majority of 60,000. If, then, the Maine 
elections still show how the political wind is blowing in America, 
they favour Senator Harding’s chances of success. 





The four Egyptian delegates who have returned to Egypt 
to describe the Milner scheme of self-government have made 
known their views at various meetings and in discussion with 
members of the Legislature and with the Press. The Cairo 
correspondent of the 7'imes, writing in Tuesday’s paper, divides 
the opponents of the scheme into those who say it does not 
go far enough, those who criticize it because they are personal 
enemies of Zaghlul Pasha and would reject anything for which 
he was responsible, those who dislike it because they had no 
share in framing it, and those who have become rather alarmed 
at the success of their own demands. [If all these groups, 
inspired by motives radical, conservative or perverse, were 
definitely to join forces, the scheme might be rejected. 


On the other hand, the correspondent says, there are many 
who confess their satisfaction and admit that the scheme 
“meets quite ninety per cent. of their real desires.” The 
cries of “ Vive [ Angleterre /”” when the four delegates arrived 
were certainly significant. Still it is too early to prophesy how 
Egyptian opinion will shape itself. It is generally thought that 
Zaghlul Pasha made a mistake in writing a letter from Vichy 
explaining the course of events during the past year. It is 
said that having allowed his four colleagues to go to Egypt 
to lay the terms before their countrymen, he should have left 
the field free to them. Instead of that he made their task more 
difficult by putting a complexion on the London conversations 
which is likely to strengthen the opponents of the scheme. 


The Indian National Congress, by a majority of more than 
two to one, has carried Mr. Gandhi’s resolution refusing to 
co-operate in the Montagu scheme of government for India, 





Of course, if the new scheme were really to be boycotted it 
would have no chance from the beginning, but it must be 
remembered that the National Congress has by no means been 
representative since the Moderates broke away from it. The 
Times correspondent attributes the carrying of the resolution 
to Mr. Gandhi’s personal influence. It had been expected 
beforehand that the Congress would not definitely commit 
itself. But Mr. Gandhi “swept the Congress off its feet.” 
He uncompromisingly refused to accept anything from the 
British Government until the Punjab and Khalifat wrongs were 
righted. In spite of all this, it must be pointed out that consider. 
ably more than half the registered electors of the Congress were 
absent from the poll. Until it is seen whether Mr. Gandhi's 
personal success at the Congress was or was not merely a tem- 
porary achievement it would be unwise to prophesy. It is 
clear enough, however, that the anti-British feeling which 
commits itself to a boycott of all British gifts and institutions 
is tremendously strong wherever it exists. Exactly how wide- 
spread it may be we have yet to learn. 


The Government have decided to appoint a special Assistant 
Under-Secretary for North-East Ulster. This move is welcome 
as a new declaration on the part of the Government that the 
Protestant and Unionist block has as good a right to self- 
determination as the South and West of Ireland. It is also 
a pledge that the Government mean to stand by their intention 
of allowing North-East Ulster to have its own government 
under any form of Home Rule. The announcement is also 
made that the Government will allow “ well-disposed citizens” 
anywhere in Ireland to arm themselves in order to help the police 
in keeping order. This announcement, of course, has been hailed 
in the South and West with an outburst of abuse. It is said 
that the well-disposed citizens will be all Ulstermen, and that 
Ireland is being already partitioned. The Liberal Press in 
this country pretends that the Government want to re-arm 
the Ulster Volunteers in order to commit acts of aggression 
against Roman Catholics. 


We notice that the Irish Times professes some alarm on the 
ground that “ the official recognition of the Northern Volunteers, 
or of any large number of them, would complete the unhappy 
marshalling of Ireland into two armed camps. If the Northern 
forces are taken into the service of the Crown, the Republican 
armies will accept the challenge and the stage will be set for a 
tragedy of civil war.’”’ We cannot, however, imagine that 
Ulstermen will cause more civil war than is thrust upon them. 
It was the Sinn Feiners who carried the war into Ulster. They 
pursued into peaceful Ulster the objects of their vengeance. 
That the result has been terrible and that unlawful reprisals 
and abominable acts have been committed on one side as on 
the other may be perfectly true. But the whole history 
of the Ulstermen shows them to be law-abiding, quiet 
and industrious people when left to themselves. When 
they are attacked they defend themselves like the wicked 
animal of the French saying, and sometimes they even 
do more, for feeling runs high and blood flows quickly 
in all parts of Ireland. But to say that Ulstermen who are 
armed for the special purpose of helping the police will use 
their arms to promote disorder—that is to say against the 
wishes of the Government, and therefore against the Crown— 
is an argument that springs from political prejudice and from 
nothing else. It is absolutely refuted by the history of loyal 
and prosperous Ulster. 





The Ministry of Agriculture’s monthly Report shows that 
the harvest has been disappointing. At the end of June nearly 
everybody expected an unusually heavy corn crop, but the 
expectation was disappointed by the appalling wetness of 
July and the strange coldness of August. Wheat, oats and 
potatoes are all below the average. Wheat is put at 95 per 
cent., oats at 94 per cent., and potatoes at 92 per cent. The 
hay harvest was certainly abundant, but in many districts it 
was ruined by lying out in the wet weather. When the weather 
is unpropitious for the corn harvest there is generally a good 
time for the roots, but that is not true this year, as, in spite 
of all the rain, the root crops grew little during the August 
cold. Of the corn harvest barley alone is satisfactory. 


—~ 








Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 843; 
Thursday week, 85; a year ago, 94§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BEFORE ACTION. 


NLESS something both fortunate and unforeseen 
happens between the publication of this article 
and our next issue, the nation will be face to face with 
one of the greatest crises in its history. Civil war will 
be upon us. It is true that to begin with it will not be 
a war with bombs and revolvers, machine guns and 
bayonets, tanks and armoured cars; but for all that 
it will in spirit be war, and civil war. The minority 
will have defied the majority, will be attempting to usurp 
the majority’s powers, and will be using action to produce 
@ revolution. 

The enemy will be of our own race, our own kith and 
kin, our own flesh and blood. It will not be a class war. 
Every class in the United Kingdom will be represented 
on both sides. It will not be a local war, for though 
some districts may be more fiercely engaged than others, 
the miners’ strike, supported, as it oathatiy will be, by 
strikes covering the greater part of the industrial world, 
or else by the ceasing of production, owing to the impossi- 
bility of getting coal, will enter into and affect every 
part of the kingdom. It will not be in truth, — it 
may be in name, a war between Capital and Labour. Vast 
amounts of capital will be wielded and controlled by the 
strikers. On the other hand, the majority of Labour 
will certainly be opposed to the Trade Union extremists. 
Thus there will be all the true marks of civil war. The 
dreadful poison will enter into every corner of the 
Jand—into every town, every village and every family. 

There will be another proof of civil war. There will 
be present the intervention of foreign influence, foreign 
power and foreign money, not because of the merits 
or supposed merits of the case, but for the very 
same reasons that kings, rulers and ministers inter- 
vered in old days dufing civil tumult, that is, in 
order to humble, weaken or destroy a neighbour- 
ing or rival State. Just as Catherine II. intervened 
with men and money in Poland in order to ruin the so-called 
republic at Warsaw, so now Lenin will intervene to help 
one party in an internal British quarrel. He will act, 
however, not because in truth he loves one party more, 
but because he realizes that a strong and united Britain 
is by land and sea an obstacle to his vast ambitions, his 
terrific determination to overflow all Europe with Com- 
munist anarchy. Bolshevism cannot be crowned with 
the imperial crown of world dominion as long as we stand 
strong and united. If our strength can be sapped by 
tumult, by “heavy civil war,” by bloody revolution, 
Lenin and Trotsky and the sinister men behind them 
can have their will. Therefore, from their own point of 
view, they would be missing their best chance if they 
did not subsidize revolutionary movements here as they have 
already tried to subsidize a part of our Press. They would 
perme be fools if they did not put every penny of their 
still huge, though diminished, gold reserve upon Mr. 
Smillie and his revolutionary and pro-Russian friends 
and supporters. So splendid an opportunity has never 
been offered before, and perhaps never will be offered 
again to the architects of anarchy, and they will use it 
for all they are worth. If they fail they will be none 
the worse off. If they succeed, as they think it quite 
possible they may, they have gained that which will give 
them the Empire of the World. 

As a matter of fact they will not succeed, as they count 
success, though they may weaken us and pile misery 
upon misery. They do not know the true nature of the 

nglish people. They do not even know the nature of 
the troubled and fanatical minority that they have hood- 
winked, cajoled and subsidized. They think our Smillies, 
our Lansburys, our Thomases, our Cramps, our Williamses 
and our Bromleys a host of inferior extremists who can be 
bought and will “stay bought.” They do not realize 
that, though deluded and fanatical, these men are neither 
cowards, hypocrites, nor slaves, nor in any sense the 


kind of tool acceptable to, and favoured by, the Hebrew 
Commissaries of Moscow. No doubt the men we have 
named hold wild and fantastic views and push them very 
hard, but they are not accustomed to obey masters, 





a 
however cruel and savage, or to be ruled by threats, } 
blackmail or by terrorism. Above all they are not Se 

- . 0 
be governed, controlled or stimulated, like so large a 
number of the Russian Bolsheviks, by the baits of lust 
and blood. 

At present there is a political honeymoon between our 
extremists and their Moscow masters, employers and 
potential paymasters. The first time, however, that 
there is a quarrel between the Englishmen and the Russian 
Jews, the first time, that is, that the Soviet Emperor 
at Moscow slashes our men in the face and cries to all 
the crowd, “ Hounds, you mutiny, you shall die for this.” 
they will find the difference. The Englishman, even 
though he has intoxicated himself with the venomous 
verbosity of Marx and the rest of the poisonous rhetoric 
of Jewish anarchy, will not bear this kind of thing. 
He will damn the consequences, defy the Tyrant 
to his face and hit back. He is not the kind of 
person who, paralyzed by the threat of power, creeps into 
some hole to die or to obey. He will teach his alleged 
lords and masters a lesson. He will tell them in plain 
terms: “ I’ve still got to settle those damned capitalists, 
but if you don’t know how to behave yourselves, by 
God, I'll settle you first! You can have it whenever you 
ask for it.” However, this is a prophecy, though as we 
believe a true prophecy, and we leave it till the wheel 
has come to its full circle. 

The dearest interests not only of the nation as a whole 
but of the working men, whether communists, individualists, 
or anarchists by social and political creed, are at stake in the 
crisis before us. If the strike comes at the end of next 
week we shall be struggling at the edge of a precipice over 
which, though only one combatant fall, and that the 
smaller and weaker, the other combatant will be left 
exhausted and weary. For a generation the nation will 
be clouded with a terrible bitterness of soul. The industrial 
position of the country must be greatly lowered by the 
struggle whichever way it goes. We shall be poorer, and, 
what is worse, Labour will be disillusioned. It will have 
lost faith in that system of self-organization and self-help 
which, with all its faults, extravagances and follies, has 
up till now done so much to improve and, what is quite as 
important, to dignify the position of the manual worker 
and to raise his social and political status. A general 
strike fought to a finish to the accompaniment of 
bloodshed, famine and a huge destruction of property 
will leave the manual worker angry, sick at heart and 
to a large extent helpless. Instead of doing what in the 
circumstances would be the sensible thing, rebuilding Trade 
Unionism on a sounder, safer and therefore more potent 
foundation, we fear that there will be a fierce revulsion 
which will make men say: “ We will no longer put up 
with Trade Unionism and its restrictions. Look what a 
mess they have got us into! Look at their folly! Look 
at the money and energy they have thrown away, and 
the ground they have lost!” 

Remember, too, that though the women of England will 
outwardly be loud in the defence of their men and wholly 
self-sacrificing, they will in secret be saying, “ Didn't 
I tell youso? I knew what would come of all the nonsense 
the Shop Stewards talked to you. The miners and 
agitators wanted a Russian revolution. Well, they've 
had two months of it, and if they hadn’t failed we should 
have had it for ever.” 





WHAT MUST WE DO? 


there nothing that can be done to modify a fight 
not for or against some change in industrial 


[' 


remuneration, but for revolution itself—revolution 
from a democratic to an oligarchic state; from 
freedom to tyranny; from sanity to insanity; from 


peace and improving conditions to war, fire, famine, 
bloodshed and social degradation? Alas! when physical 
force becomes the arbitrator there is little to be done in 
mitigation, but there is something, and that something 
we must strive for. In the first place, we must make up 
our minds, though strained and greatly tempted to other 
ways, that there shall be nothing vindictive, nothing 
revengeful im the action of the majority. Fight hard as 
we shall and must, we ought never to forget that we are 
fighting our own kith and kin, Though for the time 
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pend. 
they are mad, they are not criminals and must not be 
treated as criminals. Nothing must be done which will 
event or make difficult that resettlement and recon- 
ciliation that must come when the delirium is over. No 
force is too great to use against a lunatic with a repeating 
rifle who holds up a whole village. When, however, we 
have got him under control there must be no ill-usage, 
no beating him on the head, no thought of the pain and 
misery he has caused. But remember that applies only 
to the lunatic, the man of our own community, and not to 
the cynical scoundrels who have driven him mad with 
their drugs and then made him their instrument of 
destruction. 

Next we must resolve, though here again the resolve 
js easier to make than to keep, never to impute evil motives 
to men merely because they do evil things. Though a 
man’s opinions may be bad, if he holds them honestly 
and sincerely they do not make him a bad man. The 
old, commonplace view that an atheist may be far more 
religiously-minded than the so-called believers who 
denounce him is as true in politics as in religion. The 
sincere and believing Bolshevik, though not, of course, 
the Bolshevik who adopts his creed as a short cut to 
power, money, wine and women, has got to be mastered 
like the lunatic when he takes to shooting; but we shall 
not make him any better or any easier to deal with by 
pretending he is a villain or by inflicting undeserved 
miseries upon his wife and family who stuck to him, not 
because they shared his opinions but because he was theirs. 
While preaching in the abstract communism of wives, 
State parentage, “freedom of the body” and heaven 
knows what other erotic anarchisms, he may be the best 
of family men. The imputing of evil motives because 
of evil theories and evil acts is often pure injustice, and 
never yet did good to the opponents of bad causes. Strike 
and strike hard, but do not try to pump up energy by 
calling names. It is quite unnecessary in days of revolu- 
tion. The revolutionaries will always themselves supply 
plenty of incentive for hard work, and even ruthless 
work, by their opponents. 

Next, there must be no yielding to men with arms 
in their hands; no foolish waiting for them to act first ; 
no handicapping of the forces of order, though there 
must, of course, be as little bloodshed as possible whenever 
ind wherever it is necessary to suppress disorder. But 
do not let us forget that in revolutionary times bloodshed 
varies inversely with the prompt and stern employment 
of physical foree. We must never be afraid of using 
physical force when it is necessary. But let there be no 
reprisals, or any action which can easily be misrepresented 
as inspired by a vindictive spirit. We must always keep 
in our minds the fact that we are dealing with men who, 
for the most part, are suffering from revolutionary delinum 
rather than from criminal intent. 

Finally, and this, curiously enough, will in the end be 
as helpful to the revolutionaries, whom we mean 
some day to make our friends, as to the good citizens 
and supporters of law and order, let us determine that, 
however much we may be tempted to do a little wrong 
in order to achieve what seems a great right, we will 
stand firmly by the police, the soldiers and the voluntary 
helpers who come to the assistance of the authorities, 
and are helping to save the nation from Bolshevism and 
anarchy. Nothing tends to make the officer, the soldier 
or the policeman, who has got to take action which may 
involve the loss of human life, more distracted and therefore 
in the end more likely to be first weak and then cruel 
and generally to do his business badly, than the thought 
that the upholders of order on the spot will not be sup- 
ported fully and amply by their superiors in the terrible 
responsibility which they have to take. It is about as 
sensible to inspire in those who have to take action against 
a fierce mob the feeling that they will not be supported 
when they are doing their very best as to intimi- 
date a surgeon before he performs a dangerous opera- 
tion by telling him that if his hand slips, or if some 
unforeseen thing happens, he will be responsible, and 
the consequences will be visited on him—in fact, that 
he will be hunted as a murderer. The result of such 


admonitions by the patient’s family may be imagined. 
An agitated and anxious operator is only too likely to 
cause the effusion of blood he wishes to avoid. 


He 





will either lose his head or else, what is as bad, he will 
take the path of apparent safety. He is only too 
likely to say to himself, “I think there is a ten 
to one chance that I shall get through all right if 
I cut deep in this particular place. But I won't 
do it, because if anything goes wrong I shall be 
blamed and have to pay the penalty. Whereas, if I 
play for safety, nothing will be said to me even if the 
‘essere dies three months after, as it is probable he will, 

ecause the operation was not radical enough. Well, I 
am not going to ruin myself, and it is the fault of those 
who mean to put the blame wholly on me if things ga 
wrong ! ” 

Nothing makes disorder more certain, and resistance 
to revolution more bloody, more terrible and more useless 
than an attitude such as that which Louis XVI. showed 
in regard to the use of force. Especially is this to be 
seen in his behaviour towards the wretched Swiss Guards 


whom he allowed to be massacred because he was 
afraid of bloodshed. If the mob had known that 
the Swiss Guards had orders to fire if necessary, 


and to fire to kill, there would have been no blood- 
shed at all. The mob only killed the soldiers when 
they had ascertained, by a number of small exploratory 
operations, that though the Guards died rather than 
surrender, they did not shoot back. That is just the 
kind of military operation and “ display ” of force which 
is certain to end in a river of blood. A genial judge years 
ago in a Western State where crime was rife always opened 
proceedings by laying a revolver near to his hand on the 
desk and remarking to all present, “* Please remember, 
gentlemen, this court shoots at sight.” Needless to say, 
he never had to employ his lethal weapon, 





THE “ DAILY HERALD ” AND BOLSHEVIK MONEY. 


FPNHE disclosure of the intercepted wireless messages 

between Bolshevik agents about the subsidizing ol 
the Daily Herald—on which subject we wrote in our issut 
of August 21st—has had an extraordinary sequel. We wil 
recall the facts. The wireless messages between Litvinoff 
otherwise Finkelstein, and Tchitcherin assumed that the 
Daily Herald was virtually a Bolshevik paper. Litvinofl 
and Tchitcherin talked freely of the Daily Herald as receiving 
a subsidy and being under Bolshevik control. A message 
from Litvinoff to Tchitcherin dated July 20th said: “ In 
Russian questions it acts as if it were our organ. After 
Lansbury’s journey it has gone considerably more to the 
‘left’ and decidedly advocates Direct Action. It needs 
50,000 francs for six months ; then it hopes again to be on 
firm ground. I consider the work of the Daily Herald as 
specially important for us. I advise, therefore, that this 
help be afforded.” To this message Tchitcherin replied on 
the same date : “ If you have not enough ready money for 
the subsidy of the Herald tell him, at any rate, that the 
subsidy will be paid by those who have authority to organize 
the financing of our institutions abroad.” When these 
transactions were revealed it was, of course, open to Mr. 
Lansbury—though we could not imagine any Englishman 
with a vestige of good sense taking such a line either in 
his own interest or in that of his paper—to argue that it 
was right and natural for international Socialists to accept 
money from any foreign source, and that there was no need 
to apologize. Mr. Lansbury did nothing of the sort. He 
suggested that the messages were a forgery or that the 
British Government were lying; but he also said alterna- 
tively that if the messages were genuine the charges were 
absolutely untrue. He declared that “Not a Bond. 
Not a Franc. Not a Rouble,” had been received from the 
Bolsheviks. Again, he said: “Neither directly nor 
indirectly, roundabout or square, nor in any sort of way 
has the Daily Herald had a single penny or a single ounce ol 
paper from anyone directly or indirectly connected with 
the Bolshevik or any other Government.” That denial 
was explicit enough. Mr. Lansbury was of course a little 
confused in his argument or declamation, but we expect 
confusion from him. He admitted, for instance, that he 
had tried to buy a large quantity of paper from the Bolshe- 
viks, and defended his action on the ground that he had 
a perfect right to do business with any foreign Power. 
The explanation is quite out of tune with the angry denial 
that he had ever received either paper or money. But 
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let that pass. Mr. Lansbury’s friends and sympathizers 
accepted his denial. The Manchester Guardian said that 
he had “ disposed easily enough of the flimsy charge of 
foreign subsidies,” and added that the episode proved 
“that the idea of any British newspaper receiving a 
subsidy from a foreign Power is utterly excluded from 
the traditions of the en of this country.” 

Nevertheless, on Friday week Mr. Lansbury published an 
astonishing statement that as a matter of fact £75,000 had 
been collected from the Bolsheviks by Mr. Francis Meynell, 
a director of the Daily Herald, and was at the disposal of 
the Daily Herald if the directors cared to accept it, Mr. 
Lansbury stated that he himself had been entirely in the 
dark about the “ slow and gradual ”’ collection of this money. 
Nor did his fellow-directors know a Hp about it. 
Mr. Meynell had taken action entirely on his own responsi- 
bility and without communicating with his colleagues. 
Then, forgetting all his former indignation about the idea 
of the Daily Herald accepting foreign money, Mr. Lansbury, 
with that surprising and amusing abruptness with which 
a kitten ents to run after its tail, asked his readers to 
decide for him whether the £75,000 should be accepted. 
The Datly Herald on the next few days published many 
extracts from the letters of Daily Herald readers, most 
of them from ardent Communists, who took the ground 
(originally forsworn by Mr. Lansbury himself) that as 
Marxian Socialists know no frontiers, ; ove money was 
as good as any other money. There was, however, some 
eg and notably there was an excellent letter from 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, who pointed out that the Daily Herald 
would lose its independence if it were known to be financed 
from Russia. Mr. Thomas, in his own phrase, opposed to 
all idea of accepting the money “ a thousand Noes.” 

Mr. Lansbury’s ignorance of Mr. Meynell’s operations 
is not the least astonishing part of the affair. We read 
in the Morning Post of last Saturday that “ Mr. Meynell’s 
activities in Scandinavia were at the time the talk of 
Fleet Street, and indeed so openly conducted were they 
that at least one Scandinavian Government showed con- 
siderable reluctance in giving him when on a second visit 
the necessary visa. the world knew Mr. Meynell’s 
game except his colleagues on the Daily Herald.” If up 
to this point we were astonished at Mr. Lansbury’s ignor- 
ance of what was being done on behalf of his paper, and 
no doubt in his name, the amazement became stupefaction 
when we read in the Morning Post of Wednesday that 
part of the Bolshevik money devoted to the Daily Herald 
was raised by the sale of stolen Russian jewels in London, 
and that Mr. Edgar Lansbury, Mr. Lansbury’s son, joined 
with Mr. Meynell in transacting the business. Accordin 
to the Morning Post, Mr. Edgar Lansbury and Mr. Meyne 
when they received the money for the sale of the 
jewels were paid not by cheque but in Bank notes. 
Mr. Meynell afterwards bought £40,000 worth of Exchequer 
Bonds, and in payment for these three of the Bank notes 
which passed in the diamond deal were tendered. The 
Morning Post adds that three cheques for £1,500 each 
payable to the Daily Herald have also been traced to 
Strom, the well-known Bolshevik agent in Stockholm. 
In view of all these facts we can only come to the conclu- 
sion that when the Daily Herald of Friday week with an 
air of much frankness announced the collection of £75,000 
by Mr. Meynell, and tried to acquire merit out of a covenant 
with the Bolsheviks “ openly arrived at ” (at least in its 
final stage of applying the money), it acted under the 
knowledge that further disclosures were imminent.* It 
wanted to scrape up what credit it could out of a disastrous 
situation before it was too late. 

The epilogue to this unpleasant play came on Wednesday, 
when the Daily Herald announced that there had been a 
meeting of the Daily Herald directors and that it had been 
decided to refuse the £75,000. It was also stated that 
Mr. Meynell had retired from the board of directors, and 
Mr. Lansbury over his own signature published a short 
and glowing eulogy of Mr. Meynell in the best manuer of 
the obituary notice. Before we had been told su much 
about Mr. Meynell we did not like to suggest that the 
£5,000 which he invested some time ago in Daily Herald 


* This article was written before the Government stat t was published 
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in the papers of Thursday. That statement confirms the Morning Post narrative 
in every particular. We learn from it that Mr. Lansbury did not make his 
parade of frankness until his son, Mr. Edgar Lansb 
bxamined by the police, 
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debentures was not his own money, but as this is a matter 
of considerable public importance and the ordinary rules 
which would forbid impertinent inquiry into any man’s 
private affairs cannot hold good, we must now confess to 
a doubt about Mr. Meynell’s investment. Mr. Lansbury 
has admitted that the Daily Herald is not paying its way 
and is in urgent need of money. This means that Mr 
Meynell, who of course knew all about the financial position 
of the Daily Herald, nevertheless felt able to invest £3,009 
knowing that he was putting his money not into a security 
but into what may be called an insecurity. Of course 
Mr. Meynell may have ample private means, and in that 
case he could well afford to part with his £3,000, especially 
in what he of course regards as a fine cause. In these days 
all the same, one certainly needs to be pretty well off to 
hand over £3,000 on the terms on which Mr. Meynell handed 
it over to the Daily Herald. There may be a perfectly 
simple explanation, honourable to Mr. Meynell, but Mr, 
Meynell cannot complain if we say that the facts deserve 
further inquiry. 

It is satisfactory that the directors of the Daily Herald 
have decided that they would be in an impossible position 
if they were known to be financed by Bolshevik money. 
But to admit this is to wonder what his fellow-directors 
think of Mr. Lansbury, who up to the last moment regarded 
it as quite an open question whether or not it would he 
desirable to accept the money. If Mr. Lansbury had 
actually gone so far as to accept the money, he would not 
have committed any legal offence, but he would have done 
a thing which would have deprived him for ever of any 
confidence reposed in him by his countrymen. Although the 
law does not forbid the acceptance by newspapers of foreign 
subsidies, to become the beneficiary of an anarchic Power 
which aims at the destruction of all civilized societies 
as they at present exist is a very grave matter indeed. 
Moreover, Mr. Lansbury would have been flying in the face 
of all the arguments he has used about politicians in this 
country who have forfeited their right to be considered 
impartial judges of foreign affairs because they happen to 
have foreign investments. Mr. Lansbury may still pretend 
to believe that it is possible to accept money from a foreign 
source and not to be under any obligation to the giver, 
but that is of all kinds of illusion the most profound. 
When money comes from a foreigner who has definite and 
avowed political aims, there is no such thing as an uncon- 
ditional payment. 

The question remains, What will Mr. Lansbury do now / 
If we may take his statements literally, the Bolsheviks, in 
conjunction with one of his fellow-directors and his son, have 
attempted, without his knowledge and behind his back, 
to deprive the Daily Herald of all independence. What 
does Mr. Lansbury really think of such people? Hitherto 
he has written of them as political saints and martyrs who 
were trying to redeem the world. If everything that he 
says is true, and if he judges facts as ordinary men judge 
them, he must now regard the Bolsheviks as shady schemers 
and tricksters. Will he continue in their company ! 
Will he still praise them to the skies? Will he still assert 
that their methods are fit for adoption by honest men ! 
If we may venture to do so, we will give Mr. Lansbury a 
word of advice. If while sticking to the story he has 
thought fit to tell us he admits that he has been deceived 
grossly, and that he can never again trust the men who made 
him the victim of such a plot, he will put himself right with 
a considerable number of people and will revive among 
those who have hitherto believed in his judgment something 
of their confidence. If he says nothing more the prospect 
before him as a leader, as a politician, and as an editor 
seems to us to be a very poor one indeed. We will add a 
word of advice on another point. He says that in spite of 
the large circulation of the Daily Herald it does not get 
many advertisements because the capitalists boycott it. 
This is another of his delusions. There is no such boycott. 
Men will advertise wherever they think it pays them to 
advertise. It is, in Mr. Lansbury’s own phrase about his 
printing contracts with capitalists, “an ordinary matter 
of business.” The reason why advertisers are shy of the 
Daily Herald is that industry depends upon credit, and 
credit depends upon confidence. Now Mr. Lansbury is 
always destroying confidence. Advertisers probably do 
not see why they should help a paper which undermines 
the basis of their prosperity. We say honestly, though 
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Mr. Lansbury may not believe it, that we regret this very 
much. It is desirable from every one’s point of view that 
there should be a thriving daily Labour newspaper to which 
everyone could turn for representative Labour opinion. ; If 
Mr. Lansbury would run such a paper he would be doing 
a service not only to Labour but to the rest of the nation. 


THE ONLY WAY TO DEAL WITH THE MINERS. 
N our first leading article we have written virtually on 
the assumption that there will he a strike. We have 
no right at present to assume anything else, although the 
papers on Thursday, when we go to press, speak more 
hopefully about a settlement. The only “ settlement ” 
worth having is one which will once for all put an end to 
the long-drawn-out story of restlessness. It must be made 
plain once for all and beyond a shadow of any doubt who 
is to rule in this country—the duly elected representatives 
of the people or any little section, ie: or junta 
which may at any moment raise its head and impudently 
act on the principle that its own policy is better than that 
of the united wisdom of the nation. If this fact be kept 
clearly in mind it will be seen that the only “ settlement ” 
that holds out any hope for the industrial future of the 
country is that the political pretensions of the miners 
should be finally and unmistakably withdrawn. 

The matter has now come to a fair issue, and if the 
Government, who are the champions of all those citizens 
(not miners) who do not want to a disfranchised, give way, 
the prospect will become as dark as it possibly could be. 
It will mean that the challenge to democracy has succeeded. 
That is why we say that it is necessary not only to assume 
that there will be a strike—since the miners still present 
political demands—but to make all the necessary prepara- 
tions for it, including every detail that can be thought of 
for securing the food supply and saving the country as far 
as possible from paralysis. In spite of the comparative 
hopefulness on Thursday, no one has yet suggested that 
the miners intend to confine themselves to industrial 
demands. The hopefulness arises from the fact that the 
miners are temporizing, that they have become alarmed, 
and that they are at least examining the locks and bolts 
on the doors to see which door can most easily be used 
as a way of escape in case of necessity. 

The fresh negotiations between the Government and 
the miners, which are taking place on Thursday when we 
write, were opened at the request of the miners. These 
negotiations will not be final, as next Tuesday there is 
to be another conference of miners in London to discuss 
the negotiations. The significance of the miners’ request 
to reopen negotiations is that Mr. Smillie is weakening 
about the indivisibility of his two-fold programme. No 
doubt the revelation that the estimated profit of £66,000,000 
on the export coal trade is a mere will-o’-the-wisp, very 
unlikely to be caught and grasped after all, has a good 
deal to do with Mr. Smillie’s relenting. He has based 
his whole policy upon that estimate. We may take it 
for granted, therefore, that since Mr. Smillie has been 
finding much less support among the Trade Unions than 
he had hoped for, since the ridiculous argument about the 
miners acting as the benefactors of the consumer has fallen 
flat, and since public opinion is arrayed strongly against 
the miners—no great strike has ever yet won in the face 
of public opinion—Mr. Smillie hopes to bring off some 
“settlement” which will save him from humiliation. 
But is any compromise, such as Mr. Smillie probably has 
in mind, at all admissible if the Government are to insist 
upon the simple fact that policy must be directed by the 
whole body of electors and not by the miners? It is true 
that the miners’ leaders have talked much less during the 
past few days about the reduction of the price of coal by 
lds, 2d. a ton and a great deal more about the question 
of de-control of the mines. Mr. Lloyd George has stated 
that de-control will be impossible for a considerable 

time. Although it is rash to prophesy, we imagine that the 
miners intend to explore this subject of de-control and 
will try to extract a promise from the Government 
that de-control shall be postponed till a particular date. 
For instance, Mr. Smillie may request the Government 
to pledge themselves not to de-control the industry during 
the life of the present Parliament. So far as we can see, 
it is unlikely in any case that the Government will either 
desire or be able to bring about de-control ‘during the 











present Parliament. On this point, therefore, there may 
seem to be very little difference between the Government 
and the miners. Nevertheless, the principle that any 
group of people should extract such a pledge from the 
Government and should afterwards be in a position— 
as of course they would be—to say that they had created 
and controlled the policy of the Government when the 
Government had been stupid and stubborn, and Parlia- 
ment indifferent and inefficient, would be utterly wrong 
and disastrous. As probably nothing will be settled before 
these words appear, we make a most earnest appeal to 
the Government not to deceive themselves by thinking 
that in buying peace by such a device they would be 
paying but a small price. 

he only persons who have a right to demand any pledge 
on a matter of public policy which concerns every mah, 
woman and child in the country are the elected representa- 
tives of the nation in Parliament. We are quite sure that 
Sir Robert Horne, at all events, is far too clear-headed to 
allow himself to be imposed upon. Mr. Lloyd George, it is 
said, is trusting absolutely to Sir Robert Horne’s judgment, 
and the latter's responsibility is heavy indeed since he is 
thus made the trustee of Constitutional practice. Unless 
democracy—the right of the majority to decide—be pre- 
served now, the revolutionaries who have been fed too 
indulgently already will let their appetites grow, and there 
will be no end to the restlessness, the raids, excursions, and 
alarums of the minorities with the resulting lack of general 
confidence, all of which things are at the bottom of the 
very disappointing and unexpected set-back to our national 
trade. The talk of the extremists about a plot to smash 
trade unionism is sheer nonsense. Trade unionism has 
evolved to the enormous advantage of manual workers 
abreast of the evolution of democracy, and as democracy 
helped it to grow, so also will democracy be proved to be 
its only safeguard. When we insist upon the absolute 
duty of the Government to stand firm and not to give way 
upon any single point where the desires of a few seek to 
override the opinions of the many, we write in the interests 
of the worker himself and in full sympathy with his am- 
bition unceasingly to improve the conditions of his labour. 
Really if we could get rid of all these revolutionary threats 
the future would be ours. The ball is at our feet; and 
more confidence, which spells more credit and more trade, 
— lead to more prosperity and contentment for every- 
ody. 

The revelations about the impudent attempts of the 
Bolsheviks to make Great Britain like Russia, a land of 
horror, want, slavery and anarchy, have come at an 
opportune moment, for we are now at the parting of the 
ways. We must choose either the Moscow way or the 
British way, and the only thing for the Government to do 
is to insist upon the British way. Nothing is more certain 
than that we must all stand or fall together. The question 
of the miners’ wages, though a serious one, is, of course, 
not vital. We put it in quite a different class from the 
demand to impose a policy upon the Government. Sir 
Robert Horne has already made an excellent proposal in 
offering to submit the wages question to the impartial 
Industrial Court. There seems to us to be no reason what- 
ever why he should recede from that. position or take back 
anything essential that he has hitherto said to the miners. 





THE RECRUDESCENCE OF SLAVERY. 
( UR readers may know either from questions in 

Parliament or notices in the Press that the Anti- 
Slavery Society has of late been showing considerable 
anxiety in regard to the fact that slavery is beginning 
to raise its head once more in the Portuguese Cocoa Islands. 
In view of the terrible increase of the Servigdes or slave 
labourers in the Islands of Principe and S. Thome, and 
of the most unfortunate withdrawal of our Consuls, who 
held a watching brief on the islands—the result of a 
most wise agreement made by Sir Edward Grey—no one 
can say that the Anti-Slavery Society has raised the matter 
unnecessarily or prematurely. Most significant support 
is given to the action of the Anti-Slavery Society by some 
of the Portuguese newspapers. For example, the Primeire 
de Janeiro of August 6th, 1920, makes the following 
statement: “ A careful inquiry was demanded in Angola 
in order to determine what truth there was in a telegram 
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that had been received dealing with the methods of recruit- 
ing labour for 8S. Thome and other parts of the Colony.” 
Btill stronger are the comments of the well-known 
Portuguese paper O Tempo, August 4th, 1920 :— 

‘“*A National Peril_—Now that people are speaking of the 
value of our Colonies and becoming interested in our vast 
Dominions, we ask them to be on their guard against the 
serious national peril which threatens us unless we change 
the disgraceful systern of slave recruiting in Angola which is 
carried on for the benefit of the S. Thome magnates. Woe 
take the responsibility of stating before the Government 
and the country that slavery exists in Angola, and, making 
Yhis charge, we urge you to combat this grave national peril. 

Do we want to save Angola ?—There is slavery in Angola. 
Let the Government make a careful investigation, and then 
either punish the criminals or ourselves as slanderers. We 
go iutine—ae offer to supply proofs of our statement. But 
the Government neither makes an investigation nor proceeds 
against us. It merely denies. There are hundreds of people 
in Lisbon who come from Angola, yet not one of them has 
refuted our statements; on the contrary, many have told us 
that we have not exposed one-tenth of the facts. If this is 
true and cannot be refuted, we ask the conscience of the country 
whether it is better to hide these crimes or expose them and 
demand their punishment. Let our readers consider for a 
moment what it means to the country when Viscount Pedralva, 
Governor-General of Angola, ignores crime, and by so doing 
becomes the accomplice of criminals. Shall a handful of 
adventurers, even if supported by a representative of the 
Portuguese Government, undermine the foundations of the 
national life ? We say that this matter is a national problem, 
and we demand that the evil be eradicated. We say that if 
Angola is to be saved the Government of the Colony must 
be taken out of the hands of those who have compromised it. 
Senhor Pedralva must not remain in office.” 


The same paper, t.e., O Tempo, also contains the following :— 


“The President of the Commercial Association of Lunda, 
in reply to the Governor-General of Angola: There is slavery 
in Angola to-day and it constitutes a grave national peril. 
The evil must be stopped and the culprits punished. The 
Governor-General of Angola went to Parliament to insult us 
and to say that we were lying, and he was supported by his 
assistant, who knew perfectly well what is taking place in 
Angola to-day. But it was not we but the Governor and his 
assistant who lied. But it is not enough to make statements, 
and from to-day we shall give proofs of the existence of slavery 
in Angola and the complicity of the Emigration Society.” 
It is pretty clear from all this comment that unless the 
British Government takes action slavery will be re-intro- 
duced into the islands, or perhaps we ought to say more 
exactly, will be revived, for no doubt up to 1914 the reforms 
compelled by the agitation of the Anti-Slavery Society 
were gradually extinguishing slavery in Portuguese West 
Africa and substituting therefor, what is the only 
— cure, a system of free labour under reasonable and 

umane conditions. 

If the British Government cannot, or will not, act at 
once, in our opinion the Anti-Slavery Society should appeal 
to the League of Nations. After all, the League is under 
bond not to tolerate slavery, and cannot therefore refuse to 
listen to a protest in this matter. Further, if action is 
taken by an international body, the supporters of slavery 
on the islands will not be able to allege that this is an 
act of selfishness on the part of the British, either because 
they want cheaper cocoa or covet Portuguese colonies. 
No doubt such accusations are ridiculous, but unfor- 
tunately they are only too likely to be believed in a period 
when such large sections of the Radical and Labour parties 
are willing, at dictation from Moscow and elsewhere, to 
declare that the British Government is always the enemy 
of freedom or, as Mr. Lansbury says in his genial way, 
“ always a liar,” and always willing to strike a blow for the 
selfish capitalist. 








A DOUBLE TONGUE. 

HERE used to be long ago in mid-Victorian times a 
slight distrust among ordinary people of an Englishman 

who was bilingual. If he spoke French or German or Italian 
or Russian so as to be able to think in it his friends wondered, 
perhaps without putting their thoughts into words, if he were 
altogether quite so single-minded as he would have been had he 
not—in an innocent sense of the phrase—been double-tongued. 
This of course was not true of what used to be called “ The 
Cosmopolitan Class.” Such people were privileged to have 
any accomplishment. But the ordinary professional man in 


the middle of the last century, if he had been told that his 
daughter wished to marry a man who spoke French as readily 
es English, would probably have feared, at any rate until he 





had seen something of him, that the girl had been fascinated 
by an adventurer. He would have had an uneasy sense that 
he could not completely understand his future son-in-lay— 
that in order to judge of him he would need to learn his second 
language. Any amount of Latin and Greek, even though he 
himself had none of either, would have been in the young man’s 
favour. The dead languages with their theologic halo would 
do nothing to make him incomprehensible; but to have him 
thinking or able to think in something not English, while jy 
might seem romantic to the girl and “ distinguished” to hep 
mother, would have filled her father with a nameless anxiety 
which it would have taken a great deal of obvious “ openness” 
to counteract. Perfect knowledge of even an Indian tongue 
was somewhat deprecated. Anglo-Indians mispronounced the 
Indian names and phrases purposely, not wishing to suggest in 
the minds of censorious friends that they were Easternized, and 
so call up vague visions of hookah pipes and harems. Greaj! 
fortunes had ceased to be made in India, and no golden haze 
lent romance to the Civil Servant on leave. 

Nowadays all this has changed. There is no gift so much 
envied as the linguistic gift. No proof of a liberal education js 
so readily accepted. In no company can a man speak another 
language perfectly without calling forth sighs of envious admir- 
ation. Considering how genuinely the attainment is desired, 
it is wonderful that more means are not taken to acquire it, 
The reason is that any real proficiency in almost any direction 
is instinctively regarded by the average Englishman as tho 
result of peculiar circumstances or special gifts. It is as 
@ strangely gifted or strangely brought up person that the 
linguist is admired or distrusted, not as a taker of pains. 

Obviously the Victorian, if not wholly wrong in this matter, 
was not as right as we are. Yet there is something to be said 
for his point of view. It is an exercise of the mind to learn any- 
thing, a tilling of the ground and utilizing of the waste spaces 
of the imagination. Again, it is obvious that a knowledge of 
two literatures is a greater possession than a knowledge of one. 
It used to be considered that any man or woman who could 
manage “ to read’ any other language had the treasures of its 
literature within his grasp, but that is not so. The man in the 
street can read any English poem that is put into his hand, 
but whether he can appreciate it is a different matter. To be 
able to read so as to know approximately the sense of the words 
is only the next best thing to reading a translation. Still, it 
is something to be able to do this; but where two languages 
come, as it were, by nature and where no literary interest 
exists, the possession of an alternative vehicle for thought or 
expression does not appear to be of as great a mental value 
as logically it ought to be. Does the ordinary half-educated 
Belgian as we have lately scen him here show any marked 
mental advantage over the Frenchman or Englishman of the 
same type? Do those Spanish Americans, those of them who 
speak both Spanish and English, show any advantage over 
the Americans who speak only one tongue? Do the American 
immigrants who in the third generation have wholly forgotten 
the language which their fathers and mothers spoke as children 
lose much in losing the grandmother tongue? How much do 
the upper-class Russians owe to their perfect familiarity with 
French ? Among other and better things, a good deal of the 
hatred with which the poor regard them. The Highlanders are 
not mentally superior to the Lowland Scots, nor are the Welsh 
to the English. They have qualities of the imagination which 
the Englishman is without, but they lack others which he has, 
and, strangely enough, they seem very often to lack the power of 
sympathy with the one-tongued man which a mind enriched by 
such a wealth of alternatives should, according to all reasonable 
argumentation, possess. What, we wonder, is the Frenchman's 
view of the advantages of the double vernacular ? The Breton 
peasant is not quite French. The average Frenchman as he is 
known all over the world seems to have an instinctive deter- 
mination to know no language but his own. The present 
writer has often wondered if it is this peculiarity which has 
given him his extraordinary clarity of expression and his power- 
lessness to express at all the more mystic side of life. 

The desire to speak with tongues is in the air. It influences 
even our dreams. The present writer not infrequently dreams 
in a language not his own—in an unknown tongue—and wakes 
repeating unfamiliar words. He understands that the experience 
is not uncommon. Those who share these dreams may be 
using in their sleep some beautiful language of the spirit or they 
may have some inherited memory of the vernacular of far-off 
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ancestors, possibly “‘ the Gael” ; on the other hand, they may 


bo talking gibberish. The present writer does not like to think 
that, but we have to think a good many things we had rather 
not. Suppose all the people who have such dreams were to 
_put their heads together and were to find out that the language 
they dream in was once a living tongue, the common mode of 
expression of a people in the past—in fact, of their ancestors— 
and that there were some poetry and some beautiful stories 
written down in it and still decipherable by a few among the 
dreamers, what immense pleasure they would all get out of the 
discovery, specially perhaps those who could not resd what was 
written! The unknown is proverbially magnificent. A dead 
language killed by some long and overwhelming sorrow—by 
what saints and poots and heroes may it not have been spoken ! 
Suppose all we who dream this dream could not get rid of the 
notion that we knew the language—although we knew in our 
waking moments that we did not know it—because we had 
constantly a word or two of it upon our lips during the moments 
when dreams melt away into realities and realities merge again 
into dreams ; what would be the effect upon the characters of 
the company of those who felt that the language of their souls 
was not the one they spoke? It is an extraordinarily attractive 
idea, this idea of a spiritual speech, but, alas! it hampers 
instead of promoting intercourse. Lionel Johnson said of the 
Irish poet Mangan that he was “an alien in the world,” “a 
born dreamer of dreams who passed his days in a kind of 
penumbra.” Dreams of the past are for an esoteric few. The 
world is dreaming of the future, an equally unknown and 
equally magnificent thing, but more possible of realization. 





“ GEORDIE PITMAN.” 

CCORDING to Mr. Smillie the pitman, miner or collier, as 

he is variously styled in the North and in the South, 

is a “‘ wage-serf ” and a down-trodden individual enchained by 

the blood-sucking capitalist. But nothing can be further from 

the truth than this presentation, for there is no freer, heartier, 

healthier, more hospitable, or more independent man in the 

world than the pitman, and none with a greater capacity for 

enjoying life or a keener love of sport. As every one knows, 

“Geordie’s ”’ thoughts of a future life, where he was to achieve 

“wings,” were concentrated on “ fleeing the Priest for a sove- 
reign.” 

Far from being down-trodden he is more like to treat you to 
a scornful pity than to suffer any “ impittance ” from yourself, 
and if you engage in argument with him ’tis you, not he, who will 
ery “touché” or “a moi.” Once you have recognized his 
incontestable superiority he will become your friend and patron 
and give you “ wrinkles” as to the art of life. ‘“ Champions” 
abound in the pit villages of the North and are infinite in their 
variety. Thus in a single village you may come across a “* Pansy 
Champion,” a “‘ Quoits Champion,” a “‘ Draughts Champion,” 
and the writer, who lived years ago close beside various pit 
centres, employed a pitman as a sort of assistant game-keeper 
or watcher. He was, according to his own account, the cham- 
pion “sparrwe (sparrow) shutter,” and when he sustained 
defeat attributed it to his being “‘ tarr’ble trashed oot wi’ wark,” 
and boldly maintained his title to the championship. He was 
a terror, so he affirmed, to the evil-disposed, and when as he sat 
watching “ ahint the dyke” he marked the approach of sus- 
picious individuals he would put his whistle to his lips whereat 
they “ elwis ran like greyhoonds.” 

Pit villages are not beautiful, and in some Scottish districts 
the housing is scandalously inadequate and insanitary, yet the 
interior of some of these small and ugly houses is often warm and 
cosy to an extraordinary degree. We may hate other people’s 
“froust”?; we enjoy our own. The writer remembers one 
cottage in particular that was well lined with books. The owner, 
an overman or deputy, was an authority on social questions, and 
once when it was suggested that the late Principal of Newnham 
would like to call upon him, he evinced no sign of gratification, 
for he “‘ knew what she was after—she wants to pick maa brains.”’ 
Another cottage we remember which was lit with electric light— 
one of the sons was an engineer or electrician and obtained 
power from the colliery, and another son had musical tastes and 
had fitted up a small organ, whilst the father had made for him- 
self a fine collection of fossils. In another colliery centre, a 
few miles eastward, the writer well remembers giving an address 
on George Meredith in an excellent institute, the chairman 
being the then mine’s manager, later to become H.M.’s Chief 
Inspector and a K.C.B. This is mentioned because the general 





public knows nothing of “ Geordie,” and, relying on Mr. Smillie’s 
speeches, would naturally believe such an incident, over twenty 
years ago, to have been impossible. ‘ Geordie,” in sho.t, 
resembles the Maid of Dove in that he lives so remote from vig 
towns that there are few to know him and “ very few to love.” 
It has been said that “ Geordie ” in Northumberland plays the 
violin, while south of Tyne, in the ancient bishopric of Durham, 
he keeps a greyhound or a whippet, but in either event the like 
heartiness prevails in either district, though with its teeming 
population a greater admixture of “furrinors” is found, a 
number of Irishmen and “ Cousin Jacks ” (Cornishmen), &c., 
being employed in Durham County. 

The writer was some years ago on his way to attend the 
Durham Miners’ Gala, and beside Framwellgate Bridge, within 
the shadow of the great Cathedral of St. Cuthbert, chanced to 
speak to one who was evidently of the mining fraternity- 
Alert, well-built, clean-shaven as a Poilv, he was a fine speciman 
of humanity. ‘“ Ho-way in an’ hev a drink,” said he, with a 
jerk of the thumb towards the public-house. This offer of 
hospitality having been meanly evaded on the score of indiges- 
tion, Geordie exclaimed : “‘ Indigestion ! Aa divvn’t knaa what 
the ward means. Wey, aa cud digest a paving-stone,” and he 
pointed to the cobbles upon the street. Another magnificent 
figure recurs to the mind’s eye of a burly veteran hewer, six 
feet high and broad in proportion, who could hew coal with the 
best of the young men. Though over sixty years of age, he was 
in no mind to “take the cowl”; he had still, he confessed, 
several “follies ” to get through and still had his “ favorytes ” 
amongst womenkind. He could demolish a leg of mutton at a 
sitting, and as for the “ gills * he could dispose of he would have 
delighted Rabelais. 

Though this calling is arduous and dangerous, none can deny 
that it keeps a man in excellent physical ‘ fettle,” and the writer 
for one would far sooner be a hewer of coal than an agricultural 
labourer. Many improvements in housing are of course overdue, 
as is now generally recognized, and an increase of wages could 
be admitted if an increase of production were assured. What 
one fears is that the preaching of “ ca’ canny ” and discontent 
with his calling inculcated by the President of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion may sap the heartiness, the independence and the former 
fine morale of the pitmen as a class. 

To maintain, as some do, that there has been no improvement 
in the conditions under which the pitman lives is stark nonsense, 
A hundred years ago he was indubitably a “ serf,” being truly 
adscriptus fossae. ‘The youthful portion of a pitman’s life,” 
wrote Thomas Wilson in his Pitman’s Pay (first published in 
Mitchell's Magazine, 1826), “in those days was passed in the 
most galling slavery. Eighteen or nineteen hours a day for 
weeks together being spent in almost insupportable drudgery.” 

‘*Thou knaws for weeks aw’ve gyen away, 
At twee o'clock o’ Monday mornin’, 
And nivver seen the leet o’ day 
Until the Sabbath day’s returnin’, 
“The slav'ry borne by Blackymoors : 

They've lang been ringin’ i’ wor ears, 

But let them try a luik at wors, 


And tell us which the warst appears.” 


Mr. Smillie compares the present-day pitman te 
a hundred years behind the times. 
A Coat Company Director. 


In short, when 
a “serf” he is 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
a 

THE MENACE OF LABOUR. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Despite the threatening outlook at the moment of 
writing, and notwithstanding the defiant attitude of the 
miners, the City inclines to the belief that there will be no 
coal strike. Whether the City is right or not time will 
quickly show, but I will state briefly why this view is 
held. At one time the City refused to take too seriously 
the threatened strike because it was considered that the 
miners had so little to gain and so much to lose by carrying 
out their threats, while it was also felt that their case 
would not be supported by the other Trade Unions. Later, 
however, it has been increasingly recognized that we are 
confronted with no ordinary strike movement, but rather 
with a political intrigue—a point clearly demonstrated in 
the Spectator of last week. But just as on industrial 
grounds the strike movement is badly based, so now it 14 
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felt that as a political plot the action has also been badly 
timed from the agitator’s point of view. The clearer 
revelation of the ruined condition of Russia, the glaring 
attempt to obtain control of an English labour newspaper 
with Bolshevik gold, and, finally, the impudent letter left 
by M. Kameneff on the eve of his return to Russia have 
so exposed the Bolshevik side of the threatened coal strike 
as to make it improbable that it will materialize, while the 
official figures showing that the great profits out of which 
the miners were supposed to get their increased wages, 
and the consumer to get a rebate of 14s. 2d., have virtually 
disappeared, thus giving something like a knock-out blow 
to the arguments of Messrs. Smillie and Co. 

But while for these reasons the City is inclined to be 
hopeful with regard to the threatened strike proving 
abortive, the feeling with regard to the whole Labour 
situation is serious enough ; and because I believe that the 
views current at the moment in financial circles with regard 
to the menace of strikes as a whole very fairly focus 
those of business men throughout the country, I propose 
to present them to you as briefly as possible. And if 
I deta do so in rather plain language, you will under- 
stand that it is not due to any warmth of indignation, but 
simply to a belief that the language used with regard to 
this problem of Labour has not been sufficiently direct. 
The gravity of the problems of to-day connected with 
Capital and Labour is such, and the issues which 
depend upon a successful solution of the problem are so 
tremendous, that it will be well that there should be no 
misunderstandings through failure to use plain terms. 
In cases, for example, where it can be demonstrated that 
the employer is profiteering at the expense both of the 
community and the employee, the action should be 
regarded, and unhesitatingly described, as a crime against 
society. Equally when it can be demonstrated that 
without sufficient cause, wage-earners, by strikes actual or 
threatened, are holding up the country to ransom and 
occasioning financial losses to the nation, such conduct 
should also be regarded in the light of a crime and treated 
accordingly. 

At the present moment attention is almost entirely 
concentrated upon the threatened coal strike, and terrible 
pictures are being drawn in the papers of the distress which 
must follow even a few weeks of suspension of activity 
on the part of the miners. In one sense, of course, it is 
well that attention should be thus centred, so that public 
feeling may play its part in preventing the calamity. At 
the same time business men perceive that two dangers 
arise from a situation such as the present. In the first 
place, public feeling becomes so worked up by anticipa- 
tions of the calamity that when it is averted there is a 
tendency to indulge in thankfulness, almost to the would- 
be strikers themselves, and too little disposition to remem- 
ber the blackmailing threats when they have proved to 
be abortive. The other danger is that relief with regard 
to an averted strike lessens appreciation of the enormous 
damage occasioned even by the period of anxiety and 
uncertainty, and also by a still more deadly thing, namely, 
the slacking on the part of those nominally at work, so 
that statistics are multiplying which show that, despite 
higher wages and an increase in the number of employees, 
output is diminished all over the country. That is why I 
have headed my letter “ The Menace of Labour,” because it 
is high time that the public as a whole should clearly perceive 
the damage which is being caused not simply by strikes 
that materialize, but by the constant menace of suggested 
outbreaks and the unwillingness of Labour to give a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s wage. 

During the past week, for example, the mere threat of a 
great coal strike, combined with the disclosure of a rank 
spirit of Bolshevism amongst the leaders of the men, has— 
and the fact cannot be teo clearly recognized—produced 
an amount of harm which cannot be removed by the mere 
failure at the last moment of the miners to fulfil their 
threat. The plain facts of the case are, Sir, that the whole 
industrial position of the country at the present time is 
in a highly peculiar and sensitive condition requiring 
everything that is helpful in all that pertains to increased 
output. Those requirements were, in fact, clearly evident 
to all intelligent individuals at the moment of the armistice. 
Production of evervthing but war materials had shrunk 


to an abnormally low level; and although the fact was 








unfortunately disguised by inflation, high wages, and s9 
forth, the problem of reconstruction was complicated } 
the fact that the world, as a whole, was infinitely poorer 
and therefore unable to pay high prices for the goods when 
produced. It was, in fact, as plain as the day itself thas 
the situation called for severe economy on the part of the 
consumer and the utmost industry on the part of the 
producer. 

Capital at that time may be said to have more than 
risen to the occasion. Perceiving the demands which must 
necessarily arise for goods, it poured out credits upon 
the manufacturers, so that banking advances to trade 
never stood at so high a level as to-day. At every turn 
however, Labour has blocked the way, not merely with its 
demands—wholly inconsistent with the facts of the situa. 
tion—for shorter hours and higher pay, but by consistently 
menacing Capital with strikes, and by refusing to give even 
an adequate amount of labour during the shorter hourg 
contracted for. Indeed, it might almost be said that in 
those directions, such as the coal-mines, for example, where 
wages have been most increased diminished output hag 
been most conspicuous. 

As a consequence of these conditions, several evils have 
resulted, the effect of which is likely to be revealed very 
shortly, coal strike or no coal strike. In the first place, 
in consequeice of this refusal to economize in the matter of 
consumption, and of this rise in the cost of production, 
the community, both here and abroad, is finding it 
impossible to keep pace with the cost of living, and 
therefore, for that reason alone, orders are falling off. In 
the second place, and because of the failure to reduce our 
imports, and accelerate ourexports, the American Exchange 
has remained persistently unfavourable, so that we have 
had to pay through the nose for everything acquired from 
abroad. And in the third place these same unreasonin 
demands of Labour, and in particular the diminishes 
output by those actually at work, have encouraged foreign 
competition, so that already in many directions, notably 
in the motor industry, America is cutting us out, and 
is supplying goods the manufacture of which at home 
would have given additional employment to thousands 
of persons. Not only does this competition immediately 
injure us from what may be termed the Labour side, 
but it will be seen that every additional article sold 
to us by a country to which we are already in debt to the 
extent of over one thousand millions lessens the likelihood 
of any early emancipation from such financial bondage, 
Nor is it surprising that amid such conditions here our 
credit should begin to be affected on the other side of the 
Atlantic, so that during the past week, as a result simply 
of the threatened strike on the part of the coal-miners, we 
have had a fresh severe slump in the American Exchange ; 
in other words, the value of the pound sterling, as measured 
in American currency, has fallen to about fourteen shillings ! 

I am painfully aware, Sir, that I must have wearied 
many of your readers by harping so persistently upon this 
particular aspect of the financial situation. I should be 
failing, however, as your financial correspondent if I did 
not emphasize what is really the problem of all problems 
at the present time. Unless present indications are wholly 
misleading, so much harm has already resulted from the 
lost opportunities since the period of the armistice that 
whether the coal strike comes or not, retribution is 
near in the shape of declining trade, unemployment on a 
large scale, and considerable financial distress. ‘To the 
many thousands who, through no fault of their own, will 
then be doubly hit by the loss of wages and the high cost 
of living, sympathy and assistance will doubtless be due. 
At the same time, we shall utterly fail to learn the lessons 
which such a situation should impart if there were to be any 
revival on the grand scale of those unemployment doles 
which have already cost the country so dearly. There 
will be no increase in output and no return to prosperity 
until the violation of the Tenth Commandment gives place 
to a recognition of the need for adding to the sum total of 
the country’s wealth through increased labour and pyo- 
duction. ver since the cessation of the war it has been 
a case of quarrelling over the division of results instead of 
a united determination to overtake the losses of the wat 
through the creation of new wealth by increased industry. 
Moreover, such has been the tacit encouragement given by 
the Government in the past to the ever-increasing demands 
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the industrial world has become 
almost a thing of the past. But without discipline neither 
smooth working nor efficiency is possible. “ Sweet are 
the uses of adversity.” Most of the troubles of to-day can 
be traced not to adversity but to the mischievous effects 
of a fictitious prosperity. No one will welcome the prospect 
of adverse conditions which the City believes we are now 
about to be confronted with, but all the same we 
may yet be thankful for them if through their bringing a 
clearer perception of the situation we get back first to 
sanity on the part of Labour and later to conditions of real 
prosperity. / : 
Of one thing, however, there can be no question namely, 
that the destructive forces of the Labour agitators are not 
to be measured simply by the number and extent of the 
strikes which actually occur, but by the disunity 
engendered which is undermining confidence and 18 
threatening the very life of the nation.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, ONLOOKER. 
The City, September 15th. 


———————— 
of Labour that discipline in 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] - 

THE CONDITION OF IREUAND. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe ** Srectator.’’) 
Sirn,—Will the people in England ever realize that there are 
only two possible courses with regard to Ireland—either to 
reconquer it, to abandon itr At present there are two 
Governments in the country: the nominal one, which exists 
ouly on paper and is treated with contempt because iis orders 


or 


are never enforced; and the real one, which is enforcing its 
erders with vigour and is consequently universally obeyed. 

The authorities of the Roman Catholic Church lose no oppor- 
tunity of denouncing and thwarting the nominal Government 
aud inflaming the people against it. One Bishop, preaching in 
a district in which outrages of every kind were rampant, 
talked about the intense provocation which the Irish people 
get the tyranny the foreign Government. Another 
took the opportunity of the funeral of the victim of a specially 
horrible murder to issue a pronouncement about the poor 
country now under the heel of A third 
has published a letter stating that the Irish people are being 
crucified by tyrants. A fourth has preached a sermon about 
the cruel and disgraceful persecutions of the last seven hundred 
and forty-eight years, and the deceitful, unjust and irritating 
legislation of the English Parliament. (It may be news to 
some people in England to hear about the cruel persecution 
which has been going in Ireland during the last half- 
century.) These are merely specimens of what is being said 
all over the country; and nothing is done. On the other hand, 
when a man recently said that some of the Republican soldiers 
were drunk, he was at once arrested, brought before a Repub- 
liean Court, and charged with using language disrespectful to 
the Republican Government. He was sharply reprimanded, 
and told that no further action would be taken as it was a first 
offence; but that such language could not be allowed, and any 
future offence of the kind would be punished very severely. 
No doubt the order will be obeyed, as everyone knows that a 
violation of it would involve death; there is no humbug about 
“hatred of coercion ” in the Lrish Republic. 

4 number of workmen at Belfast, infuriated at the murders 
which are taking place day after day, and maddened at seeing 
soldiers who have come back from the war being refused 
employment, have declined to work with Sinn Feiners. Imme- 
diately there has been an outery all over the country; it is 
loudly declared that no man’s religious or political opinions 
should be allowed to interfere with his earning his livelihood ; 
and that this is the last instance of what Orange bigotry can 
come to. Indignation meetings are being held everywhere; it 
is resolved that all goods coming from Belfast shall be boy- 
cotted; commercial travellers from the North are being forcibly 
driven out of the Southern towns. Very well. Fifteen years 
ago the Lord Mavor of Dublin openly stated that it was a 
binding rule of the Corporation not to give any employment 
to any magn who had served the King of England (such as a 
ldier); throughout the South aud West no county, district, 
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or municipal council ever employs a heretic; with regard to 
the appointment of dispensary doctors, it has been the rule 
for years to appoint none but these who have been educated 
the Roman ( University (of course, no heretic is 
ever appointed); and now some of the boards are going further 
and notifying to candidates that if appointed they must take 
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the oath of allegiance to the Irish Republic. And in Dublin, 
where the outcry against the bigotry of Belfast has been most 
vehement, all the teachers in the technical echools who had, as 
Civil servants, taken the oath of allegiance to the Foreign 
King, have been dismissed by order of the Republican Govern- 
ment. 

County Councils, which are doing their utmost to make the 
collection of the Income Tax impossible, are now announcing 
that they intend to levy rates for the maintenance of the Repub 
lican Army. These rates are to be “ voluntary”; but, as 
every man will know that if he refuses to pay his house will 
be burnt down, there are not likely to be many refusals. It 
shows the folly of inserting in the Home Rule Bill any clauses 
restraining the Irish Government from levying taxes to support 
a religious body; the Councils which can now levy a rate to 
support the Army can do the same next year to support the 
convents. 

In the neighbourhood in which I am living all the farm- 
houses have recently bean raided by parties of Republican 
soldiers and the fire-arms taken. Resistance was of course 
impossible; the attacks were made by thirty or forty armed 
men. The weapons taken have not been of much use for 
military purposes, as they have usually been shot-guns kept 
for shooting rabbits and crows. But the immediate result will 
be that serious damage will be done to the crops, as there will 
be no way of protecting them from rabbits and crows; more 
than that, lonely farmhouses will be absolutely at the mercy 
of burglars and cattle-drivers; and next year when the massacre 
commences, which will inevitably take place as soon as the 
Home Rule Act comes into foree, the unfortunate minority 
can be murdered without difficulty, as they will be as helpless 
as the Armenians were when the Turks had disarmed them. 

Meanwhile the English papers talk about the prospect of a 
settlement, and expect great things from the “ Peace Con- 
ference.” The only thing that that absurd gathering proved 
was the utter weakness of the Dominion Home Rule League; 
for they could not venture to hold an open meeting, knowing 
that it would be swamped by Republicans; and they could not 
persuade a single person who had been elected to any repre- 
sentative position (such as a District Councillor) to come. It 
is true that they made it clear that the individuals composing 
the meeting (some of whom had been Unionists) have now 
joined in the demand that Ireland shall be relieved from 
paying anything towards the National Debt; but is there 
anything in that to make Englishmen rejoice?—I am, Sir, &e., 

UNIONIs?. 


(To tHe Epitor oF tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—By the time these lines reach you the Lord Mayor of Cork 
will have either been released by the Government or he will 
have starved himself to death, or he will be still alive, and this 
last fact will have caused more people in Ireland to believe 
what is openly alleged, viz., that he is kept alive by the minis- 
trations of priests and the devices of friends. Whether this 
particular allegation be true or not the Sinn Feiners do justify, 
as do the Bolsheviks, every expedient, however repulsive to the 
ordinary decent man. Whatever happens the Lord Mayor has 
lost his popularity in Ireland. When he was “on the point of 
death ” for the first time there was wild enthusiasm, and the 
stolid Headquarters Staff were rather rattled. But no Irish 
excitement can last many days, and the man in the street is 
frankly bored, in Dublin, with the Lord Mayor who is always 
dying. As an old lady said to me: “ Ah, the poor man! Isn’t 
it the bad luck he has, and he never meaning to die at all.” 
But if in Ireland we take the Lord Mayor at his proper value, 
that is, as a determined ruffian who was actively 
with those who signed the death warrant of Colonel Smyth, 
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and with that Sinn Fein inner circle which planned the 
murder of McCurtain, the former Lord Mayor of Cork, 
who was getting restive at the Sinn Fein campaign of 
murder, yet in England the flame, which does not blaze 
up 0 quickly, grows steadily with the Sinn Fein 
propaganda. And what successful propaganda, and how stupid 
the Government is not to reply! ‘Take as an instance 


of how the propaganda, uncontradicted, deceives the average 
kind-hearted, stupid Radical the articles and the paragraphs of 
the Nation of September 4th. It accepts, without examination, 
the view of the Irish extremists that England and the | | 
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are a “ foreign nation” to Ireland and the Irish; it compares, 
accepting without question, the views of the renegade 
man, Erskine Childers, and the Welshman Griffith, who 
the Irish Sinn Feiners absence of the Mexi 
Valera), Ireland with Belgium and England with Germany: 
it professes indignation that the Orangeman who fought for 
the Empire in the war, and who refuses to live with the men 
who shirked or fought against us, should be allowed to retain 
the South 
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arms to defend himself while attempts are made in 


and West to take the weapons from those whose avowed object 
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(and whose idea of fair fight) is the murder of isolated police- 
men. 

If the Nation cared to inquire, rather than accept without 
query, it would find that the proportion of Irishmen to whom 
England is a “ foreign nation ”’ is not 10, perhaps not 8, per 
cent. of the population. If it reflected it would realize that 
the comparison between Belgium under Germany and Ireland 
linked with England is absurd. Ind the Belgians speak 
German? Were there Belgian regiments in the German 
army? Were there 160 seats for Belgian representatives in the 
Reichstag? All this sort of inaccuracy, which has a serious effect 
in deceiving well-meaning persons in England and in the world, 
ought to be countered by Government propaganda, The enemy, 
those who counted Germany their “ gallant ally on the Conti- 
nent,”’ are active enough in propaganda. But the Government 
looks on supine, though they obtain no credit for it, for Mr. 
Erskine Childers, whose pamphlet Military Rule in Ireland lies 
before me, a pamphlet full of hysterical abuse of the efiorts 
made to bring to justice those who murder the police, has the 
impudence to say that the Irish people is “ bludgeoned into 
silence.” Never in the history of mankind was such abuee 
poured on any Government unchecked and unpunished as is 
uttered day by day in the Freeman’s Journal—and their 
dupes in England, who, of course, never eee the Freeman, com- 
plain that the right of free speech is suppressed. 

The truth is that the Irish proletariat of the South and 
West are children, naughty children who have been spoiled 
and cossetted and who have never grown up. They were spared 
the stern lessons of the war—no conscription, no retrenchment, 
no rations, no air raids; and where in England and Scotland 
and Wales the younger generation is maimed or blotted out 
or starved, in Ireland they are full of bull meat, with nothing 
to do and no wish to do anything useful—with plenty of money 
from their fathers, the farmers who grew rich in the war, 
and who own their farms owing to the despised “‘ English” 
Parliament. More, they have been brought up under a purely 
Irish system of education, run by the priests, and teachers 
wholly subservient to the priests, who have been forbidden 
to inculcate loyalty, and who have been forbidden by the Irish 
Education Board to show the Union Jack—called a “ party 
symbol.” Small wonder that superstition is rampant. Not 
so long ago a witch was burned in Tipperary. Even last 
month plaster images in the same county have dripped blood, 
and miraculous cures resulted. It is quite gravely asserted 
that the Virgin appeared to a pious youth and told him to 
dig in the cellar. He did 60 and found a bottle of holy water, 
which he gave to his uncle who sold images in the town of 
Templemore. In a week the miraculous dripping began, and 
in a further week 100,000 people had visited Templemore— 
in motor-cars: 200 are alleged to have passed a house near 
in an hour, and the price of a cup of tea in Templemore rose 
to 103. a cup; miracles are good for trade. The sceptical 
Protestants said that the whole thing arose out of a rumour 
that the soldiers were going to sack the town. A District 
Inspector of Police had been foully murdered; a captain of 
the regiment quartered there had been burned to death in the 
attempt to rescue people from a house fired by Sinn Feiners. 
If the place was full of superstitious people seeking for 
miracles, perhaps the threatened reprisals would not take 
place. Anyhow, there’s an orgy of piety in Templemore (what 
would George Borrow have said and written’). And where 
there is superstition there is cruelty. Two District Inspectors 
have been shot dead in the neighbourhood, and many police- 
men. Dozens of barracks have been burned; girls have had 
their hair cut off for talking to policemen, honest farmers 
have been boycotted and refused access to the creameries 
(which A. FE. tells us are “ non-political ”) and so deprived of 
their livelihood; solitary houses have been raided for arms, 
and lone women terrified by armed ruffians. And when one 
of the Sinn Fein leaders is captured and tries, or pretends to 
try, to starve himself, the English Labour leaders call him a 
hero and a martyr, and demand that he may be let gut to 
sanction more murders!—I am, Sir, &c., Anxti-Humeva. 





HUNGER-STRIKING IN AMERICA. 
: (To THe Epitor or THE “‘ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—I enclose an item I cut from the Daily Chronicle, which 
I thought would be interesting in view of the hunger strike 
of the Lord Mayor of Cork, which occupies more space in the 
Spokane papers than affairs of more serious importance in 
Europe. Of course, in this country a negro ranks lower than 
a dog, but yet it may show the Fenians in Ireland that England 
is not to be condemned for using measures to combat those 
forces which, in every country and under many names, are 
simply working for the same end as they have achieved in 
Russia. The Irish and Germans compose a majority of the 
population of this city, so the newspapers cater to their 
opinions; but I am glad to say that the intensely anti-British 
atmosphere which prevailed before the United States went into 
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the war has changed, especially among the better educated 
people.—I am, Sir, &., L. U. Browy 
1735 West Point Road, Spokane, Wash., U.S.A., August 27th 


“HUNGER STRIKE ENDS IN DEATH. 

Porrsviiz, Pa., Aug. 11.—After having been on a hunger 
strike tor 43 days, Charles Wilson, colored, died to-day in th 
county jail. : ' 

Wilson, while serving a sentence of seven years for a series 
of holdups and attempted murders, tried to escape some weeks 
ago. He opened his cell door with a key made from a spoon 
beat the night watchman into insensibility and engaged in @ 
pistol duel with another watchman. He was severely injured 
Ile was re-sentenced to a total of 28years’ imprisonment. Then 
he began his hunger strike.” 





THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT, 
(To THE Epitor or rue “‘ Spectator.’’] : 

Sir,—I hope that some competent psychologist will explain the 
hypnotic influence of catch-words upon the present generation, 
The object of the inventor of these appeals to nescience appears 
to be to coin a phrase which will convey the impression of 
actuality to those who will not take the trouble to analyse its 
meaning. * Self-letermination,” “ nationalization,” 
“League of Nations,” “dictatorship of the proletariat,” are 
examples of this dangerous form of deception. Will you permit 
me to attempt a brief examination of the last, and not least 
dangerous, of these popular expressions? Dictatorship we 
understand as the enforcement of the will of the individual 
upon the masses, and we believed that democracy had for ever 
banned this form of government by providing checks, continu- 
ally multiplying, upon the exercise of power. The dictator may 
arise, and has arisen, from any class, and governing power 
may, and has in the past, before democracy attained its present 
growth, resided in a class; but the dictatorship “ of ”’ a class is 
inconceivable. You cannot have millions of dictators, “A 
class,” it has been justly said, “‘ easily becomes a crowd, even 
a mob, a mob in which the logic of any mob reigns, and this 
is the logic of doing unthinkingly what others do.” If any 
intelligible meaning can be assigned to the phrase “ dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,” it must be that upon a class all 
authority over the rest of the community is conferred, and 
that any individual of this class may give any orders to any 
member of all other classes, which, in the classic words of 
Euclid, is “ absurd.’’ But assuming that it were possible for 
the government of mankind to take this purely anarchic form, 
the difficulty remains of marking out the “‘ crowd” or the 
“mob ” which is to be invested with dictatorial powers over 
all who do not belong to it, and are therefore denied the right 
of citizenship. To be a “ proletarian” in the original sense 
will clearly not suffice to mark the dividing line. Nor can the 
distinction be drawn at manual workers as seems to be implied. 
To exclude brain workers, upon whom the manual workers 
depend for existence, and who, in many cases, work harder, is 
inconceivable. The possestion of property will not serve the 
purpose. Capitalists, who are only persons who save, are found 
in every class, and from the manual workers every year capi- 
talists emerge. Some of the richest men in all countries have 
worked with their hands. Is a Durham pony putter of twenty, 
who earns over £600 a year, a proletarian, while a schoolmaster 
on £300 is not? Any discrimination on grounds of possessions, 
actual or potential, must lead to intolerable anomalies. Jos- 
sibly the idea at the back of the minds of the persons who 
indulge freely in this catch phrase is that the proletariat shall 
be defined only as members of Trade Unions, and one can well 
understand why some of them chafe at restraints and desire 
unlimited power. The restrictions of the privilege of dictator- 
ship to organized labour would, however, exclude all workers 
who cherish individual liberty, and incidentally would paralyze 
the organizations, which are largely guided and inspired by 
people who never did a day’s manual labour and belong to 
the class of intelligentsia. 

The tyrants who have reduced the Russian working classes to 
slavery, and carried militarism to extremes, never had any 
intention of setting up a dictatorship of the proletariat. There 
is no country in which the manual working classes wield less 
power than in Soviet Russia. Their lives and possessions are 
at the mercy of a Jewish camarilla, which has inflicted blood, 
filth, starvation, and disease upon the helpless masses, but has 
succeeded, in its own interests, in creating unrivalled systems 
of propaganda and espionage. It is from this infamous source 
that a phrase, which is meaningless apart from wholesale 
murder and robbery, derives its vogue.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SYDENHAM. 
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MONEY AND PRICES: AN ILLUSTRATION, 


{To THe Epiror or THE “‘ SpectaTor.’’} 
Sir,—In your review of the Interim Report on Money and 
Prices by @ committee of Trade Union leaders and Labour 
politicians, you quote the authors as saying “ the rise in prices 
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a 
e more to currency expansion than to contraction of pro- 
duction.” Surely the truth is that these two movements are in 
one sense the obverse and reverse of the economic policy 
adopted by our statesmen in the war—a policy made more or 
less necessary by the constant demand for higher wages. It is 
certainly refreshing to find the authors of the pamphlet doing 
even lip-service to the doctrine that a “ steady improvement in 
productivity ” is necessary. Why cannot they convince their 
followers of a truth that they themselves apparently acknow- 
ledge? I believe the reason is that the principle is supposed 
to depend upon some recondite law of that science of economics 
which the rank and file of Labour holds in deep suspicion. It 
may therefore be worth while to attempt to show how the 
truth can be established in a simple and concrete fashion. In 
doing 60 we need only so far plunge into technical economics 
as to require assent to the doctrine—which is surely incontro- 
yertible—that money, whether in the form of coin or notes or 
cheques, is in essence nothing more than a kind of stamped 
and signed promise, or token, signifying that the owner of it, 
whenever he presents it, shall receive certain commodities, or 
command certain services from his fellow men. True in a 
sense of all money, this is most essentially true of any cur- 
rency which does not possess, like gold, an intrinsic value of 
itsown. Looking at the matter broadly in its elemental aspect, 
we can seo that thore is existing in the world at any given time 
a great store of real wealth, consisting of all the articles that 
men desire, jewellery, clothes, houses, motor-cars, food-stuffs, 
books (I purposely select the most heterogeneous kinds of 
things), produced by the labour and capital of the past and 
continually being replenished by the lakhour and capital of the 
present. Let us imagine for the moment that this great mass 
of commodities is gathered together in one great heap or dump. 
There is, on the other hand, a great pile of money, coins, notes 
Those who hold these monetary tokens present 
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and cheques. 
them from time to time to the men who possess the heaped-up 
commodities, and take away food, clothes, other articles, what- 
ever they require. Obviously, if there did not exist this great 
heap against which to cash, as it were, in commodities, the 
tokens tendered, the latter would have no value to their holders 
at all. 

Now, during all the years of the war two processes were going 

on pari passu. In the first place the great world-store of 
material goods was not only not being replenished as it should 
have been, it was being actually diminished. Millions of men 
were called from the work of economic production— 
the work of ever piling up anew the great store of desirable 
commodities—to swell the ranks of our gigantic armies. Others 
were engaged in making terrible engines of destruction designed 
to destroy and blast and pulverize the garnered wealth of many 
generations. In the shipyards, for instance, labour was diverted 
from the construction of the mercantile marine, 
which create wealth in the economic cense by transporting com- 
modities to the places where men may use and enjoy them, and 
was employed in building warships which preyed on, and 
destroyed, the sea-borne commerce of the world. But this was 
not all, for, in the second place, the Government, desiring at 
all costs to get essential war work done, bribed men with 
higher and higher wages to abandon the work of creation and 
take up the work of destruction. They paid out more and 
nore coins and treasury notes—unhappily the treasury notes 
predominated—in wages, bonuses and allowances. Of course, 
it may have been necessary, I am not denying that, but the 
price has to be paid. Now all this simply means that, while the 
great heap of real wealth, i.c., commodities, was steadily dimin- 
ishing, the great heap of money tokens, i.e., claims on wealth, 
was as steadily growing. A rapidly increasing numberof persons 
were being given a lien upon a rapidly dwindling store of 
wealth. Each of these persons on presenting his claim must 
necessarily receive less than before, or the amount of commodi- 
ties simply will not go round. There can only be one remedy. 
In our present position increased production is absolutely 
necessary to prevent the high nominal wages now paid to the 
workers from sinking in terms of real wealth till they com- 
mand, not more, but far less than the okl wages, which, in 
terms of money, were much lower. 

If only men would realize that money (especially the money 
of to-day) is not wealth but only a claim on wealth which for 
the most part has yet to be created by their labour, they might 
understand that a general curtailment of production, designed 
to prevent unemployment, can only depress the real wages of 
all workers, and so render unremunerative the employment so 
jealously guarded. It appears theoretically sound to say that 
either production must bo increased or the currency deflated. 
But this is the antithesis of logic, not of fact. I hold as 
strongly as anyone that we ought in time to get back to a gold 
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standard eased and made elastic by a strictly convertible nole 
issue, but it will take many years to bring this about. Deflation 
is a very difficult and dangerous process. Any rapid movement 
direction 


in that is bound to be disastrous. The better 








alternative at the present time (and it is also a necessary pre- 
liminary of any sound system of deflation) is to increase our 
production, so that the high rewards won by Labour may have 
a real and not merely a nominal value.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Worcester College, Oxford. P. E. Roserts. 





MR. SMILLIE. 

[To THe Epitor or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sin,—In your issue of last week, p. 324, second column, lines 
8, 9, &., you say: “ We must not be surprised that a Scet, 
inflamed with the idea of revolution,” &c. For your information 
Bob Smillie is not a Scot, he is an Irishman, and born in 
Belfast, and came to Scotland when he was fifteen. If you 
pursue the subject further you will probably find him a Sinn 
Feiner and an Irish Republican.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Colinton, Mount Vernon. Geo. G. Pompnurey. 





REUNION IN SCOTLAND. 

(To THE Epitor or THE “ SpectTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—In reply to Mr. E. A. Gurney-Smith, may I say that your 
statement that between “the Church of Scotland and the 
United Free Church... reunion has not yet been accom- 
plished ” is quite correct? It is true that a way by which this 
may be brought about has been agreed upon by the General 
Assemblies of the two Churches, but many steps have yet to be 
taken ere the union can he consummated. An Enabling Bill 
will have to be passed by Parliament, and when that is done 
each Church will, under what are known as the Barrier Acts, 
have to submit the scheme of union to the judgment of the 
Presbyteries. Even under the most favourable circumstances 
I believe it is impossible that union can become un fait accompli 

in less than three years.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wm. Woopscrn 
(Session Clerk, South Morningside United Free Chu: 

51 Comiston Drive, Edinburgh. 


h, Edinburgh). 








SOCIALISM AND MARRIAGE. 
{To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I have no desire to be discourteous to the Rev. John 
MecNeilage. The reason I did not answer his letter of 


August 7th, and also August 28th, was not from any fear of 
entering into a discussion on the subject he proposed, but 
simply because he was not in order. I am sorry that a man 
in his position should become a_ gutter-snipe when he 
writes. One should always be fair with an opponent; abuse 
is not argument. Socialism and marriage is quite a simplo 
affair. I concur with the following, which is taken from the 
Russian Soviet Laws, published in 1919: 

“ Clause 66.—Persons intending to enter marriage must have 
attained matrimonial age. ‘The matrimonial age is—for 
females, 16 years; males, 18 years. 


Clause 67.—Parties intending to enter marriage must be 
of sound mind. 
Clause 69.—Marriage cannot be entered by relatives of 


arcending or descending lines, consanguineous and half con- 
sanguineous brothers and sisters. 

Clause 72.—Monkhood, priesthood or diaconal dignity form 
no impediment to marriage.” 
There are 246 clauses given in the pamphlet, and I would 
advise my friend Mr. McNeilage to get a copy. The entire 
code is far and away in advance of anything we have. Possibly 
my friend desires me to become Utopian and start a “free 
love” crusade. That, my friend, is played out; the worker 
has passed that stage. Possibly my friend is so simple as ‘o 
believe there is something in the Christian marriage; if so, 
I pity him. I would advise your. readers to read the first 
rolume of Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. If after reading it you are still a Christian 
you deserve a medal.—I am, Sir, &c., Tom ANDERSON. 

24 Queen Mary Avenue, Glasgow. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LEAGUE OF BRITISH CITIZENSHIP. 

(To THs Epiron or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 

Sir,—It is with feelings of real gratitude that I see you have 
taken up this important subject: my only regret is that the 
Spectator is not to be found in every household. We Britishers 
are had advertisers, and the ordinary citizen is a bad 
organizer—he has not acquired the Trade Union habit. The 
only chance of making any impression upon him is either by 
what Shakespeare would call “damnable iteration” of a 
truism, or by bringing him face to face with a tragedy. We 
all want to avert the latter, so we must press on with tho 
former. The idea of amalgamating all existing law-abiding 
bodies into a greater whole without necessarily whittling away 
their distinctive tenets is excellent: we all have our fads and 
fancies, and as long as we are actuated by a “‘ common love of 
good ” the details of the particular organization to which we 
belong are of secondary importance. We want to get together 
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all believers in sane religion and sound patriotism. I say 
“sane religion ” advisedly, because one of the most insidious— 
I do not say the most powerful—of our enemies is the camou- 
flaged Bolshevism which in some quarters is being fired at us 
under the white flag of so-called Christianity. There are 
“ crusades” being preached in some of our working-class areas 
which take advantage of the reverence nearly always shown to 
the sacred name of Christ, but the real enthusiasm centres 
round a.one-sided idea of Labour—with a very large “ L.”’—I 
am, Sir, &c., . Ricwarp 8S. Rows. 
1 Dornton Road, Balham, S.W. 12. 





FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
[To rae Eprror or THe “ Spsecraror.’’] 

Sir,—The question of our relations with France is a very 
difficult one to write about at the present juncture, when there 
are so many forces pulling in different directions, and when 
the air is full of rumours, blowing this way and that, which 
all tend to upset the stability of public thought on a subject 
which many of us regard as vital to our national welfare, There 
is no doubt that a very uneasy feeling in this country has been 
caused by the recent outbursts in the-French Press, but most 
of us who know the French are not yet really alarmed. In the 
main France and Great Britain fundamentally agree. Their 
peoples desire to live together on terms of mutual goodwill 
and friendship. It is not at all unnatural that national 
differences should arise during the negotiations which follow 
a great war, and we have a right to demand of our Ministers 
that mutual concessions and tactful procedure should be their 
modus operandi in dealing with them. 

The brotherhood of mankind is at present too fantastic an 
ideal to discuss. The day may come when the lion and the 
lamb will feel the comforting assurance of peace in each other’s 
society, but it is not yet. It is best to aim at an ideal which 
is nearer attainment. Now, to expect that any two nations 
ean look at an international question from precisely the same 
point of view is obviously absurd. Their dissimilar geographi- 
cal positions alone is sufficient to demonstrate that fact, and 
where could there be a greater dissimilarity than in the case 
of Britain and France? Whatever the future may bring forth, 
the people of our island kingdom, trusting to their glorious 
navy, feel quite secure from their enemies. Not so France. 
They have their old enemy on their frontier waiting for 
revenge. How can we expect the French to feel as we do? 
They are a peace-loving nation, and desire nothing but to be 
left alone to recover their national prosperity. If militarism 
exists in France it is because the safety of that country neces- 
sitates it. It is not militarism as a creed but as a defence. It 
would be suicidal of France not to take every precaution she 
can to guard against the treachery of an enemy whose vile and 
despicable methods of warfare are not forgotten by her though 
they may be on this side of the Channel. 

We must put ourselves in the position of France, and try 
to think things out in a more generous way, and then we will 
realize that we have well earned a great deal of the abuse 
which we have received. Fortunately there are many people 
in this country who know and love France, and who view the 
present rather strained relations as a temporary outcome of 
the war. These stalwarts will fight on bravely on behalf of 
Franco-British friendship, knowing it to be the rock founda- 
tion of our future happiness and prosperity. I will not here 
touch on the various bones of contention, but I will say this, 
that a little more tact on the part of our own statesmen would 
have prevented any trouble arising whatever.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuartes Dunpas oF Dunpas. 

123p Victoria Street, $.W. 1. 





THE APES OF GIBRALTAR. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—WilLl you intercede for the apes of Gibraltar? It is stated 
in the Press that an order has been issued for their destruction 
or deportation. They are the sole representatives in Europe 
of the Barbary ape, and have been at Gibraltar for centuries, 
probably ever since the occupation by the Moors. Hitherto 
they have received the protection of the Government, and 
when, in 1908, they had dwindled to five females the Governor, 
Sir Frederick Forestier-Walker, caused another pair to be 
imported in order to save this most interesting tribe from 
extinction. My own garden and others sometimes suffered 
from their depredations, and an artillery officer at one time 
complained that the apes interfered with the drill of his 
battery. The wife of another officer was much alarmed by the 
sudden appearance of an ape in her room, looking over her 
shoulder into the mirror. But such inconveniences were sub- 
mitted to for the sake of preserving the well-known and very 
interesting animal which has been so long connected with the 
history of the rock. I hope the present Governor may be 


persuaded to imitate his distinguished predecessor, and to 








; 
allow a small family of these apes to live in freedom on Mount 
Calpe.—I am, Sir, &., ~~ E. R. Kenyon, Major-General 


(formerly Chief : . 
Pradoe, Oswestry. ief Engineer, Gibraltar), 








POETRY. 


_—— 
GIPSY-NIGHT. 
(Written for Pamela Bianco.) 

Wuen the feet of the rain tread a dance on the rooves, 
And the wind creeps through the rocks and the trees; 
And Dobbin has. stabled his hooves 
In the warm bracken-litter that rustles about his knees: 
And when there is no moon, and the sodden clouds slip over; 
Whenever there is no moon, and the rain drips cold, 
And folk with a shilling of money are bedded in houses; 
And pools of water glitter on Farmer’s mould— 

Then pity Sally’e Girls, with the rain in their blouses; 

—Martha and Johnnie, who have no money: 

—The small naked puppies that whimper against the 

bitches : 
—The small sopping children who creep to the ditches, 


But when the moon is run like a red fox, 

Cover to cover, behind the skies; 

And the breezes crack in the trees on the rocks, 

Or stoop to flutter about the eyes 

Of one who dreams in the scent of pines 

At ease: 
Then would you not go foot it with Sarah’s Girls 
In and out the trees P 
Or listen across the fire 
To old Tinker-Johnnie and Martha his Rawnee 
In jutting Wales, or in orchard Worcestershire? 

Dol Ffriog. Ricuarp Hvazes. 








SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Grope.—French Leave... os ws es = 8.30—2.30 
[War comedy, fresh and amusing.] 
Lonpon Pavition.—London, Paris,and New York 8.0—2.30 
| Revue. Clever dialogue, beautiful costume, not 4 l’usage 
de la jeunesse.) 
Sr. Martin’s.—The Skin Game .. os es 8.30—2.30 
[A capital good play.] 
Crirerion.—Lord Richard in the Pantry ~» 8.30—2.30 
{Miss Connie Ediss’s convincing portrait of a certain 
type of cook.] 
Wynpuam’s.—T'he Prude’s Fall .. ee ee 8.15—2.30 
[Notice later.} 
Sr. James’s.—His Lady Friends .. ee + 8.30—2.30 


{For those who like that sort of thing. Featuring 


Mr. Hawirey.] 








NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of ewpression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and wtmnportance to warrant 


publication. 
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BOOKS. 
ccenlpisishis 
THE RISING TIDE OF COLOUR.* 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 

Mr. Sropparp’s remedy—or shall we say the practical methods 
which he recommends ?—for meeting and preventing the rising 
of the tide of colour is the building of dykes. At the same 
time he realizes that the coloured races must have room for 
expansion. Therefore he desires to dedicate large portions 
of the world to them—for example, the whole of Asia. To 
put his case in rough outline, he would leave all Asia to the 
Asiatics, while barring Asiatic infiltration into America, Canada 
or Australia. It is possible that Mr. Stoddard may here be 
on the right track. We are not for the moment going to argue 
that point in the abstract, but we must certainly put in a 
caveat, and a very strong caveat, against doing anything 
prematurely or without ample consideration. At the moment 
the white race is obviously in a condition of weakness and per- 
plexity, but a very few years may bring a very great change. 
Therefore we very strongly deprecate an abandonment of all 
white influence and control in Asia. We must never forget 
the important part which Asia plays in the commerce of the 
world. Have we any right to assume that if we leave Asia 
to the Asiatics that the Asiatics would be able to make the 
best use from the world point of view of their uncontrolled 
heritage 2 In our opinion, except in the case of Japan, and 
possibly China under that nightmare of statesmen, Japanese 
dominion, Asia, wholly self-determined, would be very soon 
a seething pot of anarchy. It is our firm belief that if in the 
course of the next twenty yeavs we, the British people, cease 
to maintain the Pax Britannica in India, the huge Peninsula 
and its three hundred million inhabitants will be torn, not 
merely by internal contentions, but by hungry and predatory 
invaders from the borders of China, from Tibet, and most 
of all from the North-West Frontier. We should not be sur- 
prised to see Europe’s present huge trade with India reduced 
to below what it was when Clive laid the foundations of the 
Empire. It would not take many years for the jungle to re- 
assume its sway in India and for Calcutta and Bombay, let alone 
Delhi and Simla, to stand vacant and dead like those stately 
though prostrate ruins which now amaze the traveller in Ceylon 
and Indo-China. We have already virtually handed Egypt to 
the Egyptians. We shall see how long it will take to destroy 
the civilization we secured between 1880 and 1920. In our 

opinion, it will not be very long. 
Here we must say in parenthesis that we think Mr. Stoddard 
makes a great error in thinking the Mohammedan péoples 
capable of advancement. We believe, on the contyary, that 
they long ago reached the highest point to which they are 
capable of advancing if they remain Mohammedans, and there 
is no evidence that they will ever abandon their religion. It 
is to most of them a living creed. Indeed, the only efficient 
Mohammedans are those who honestly believe in the Koran. 
Lord Cromer was wont to point out the cardinal fact in regard 
to the Mohammedans. The Mohammedan faith directly and 
consciously prevents anything in the shape of social or political 
progress. Remember that did not show the 
wisdom and God-given inspiration of the founder of Chris- 
tlanity in ordering his followers to “‘ Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God's.” Our Lord not only did not create, but in express 
terms forbade the foundation of theocracy upon earth. He 
dealt with the spiritual side of man and left the political side 
alone. The Kingdom of God is within us and therefore not 
in the statutes made by man. Mahomet made no distinction 
between the laws of God and the laws of man. Every limita- 
tion, every rule which he laid down for the control of human 
conduct was asserted to be as much the will of God as the 
declaration that there was but one God, that Mahomet 
was His prophet and that the people of the Faith were never 
to indulge in the worship of images. The practical result of 
this combination of politics and religion has been to sterilize 
the social and political action of the Mohammedan peoples. 
They cannot found a joint stock company, they cannot insure 
their lives or their crops or their houses. They cannot give 
up polygamy or slavery or develop upon new lines without 
becoming bad Mohammedans. A modern Mohammedan will 


Mahomet 





* The Risi Tide 
Stoddard. = 


of ¢ ‘olor aqainst White World-Supremacy. ‘By Lothrop 
London: Chapman and Hall. . 


{12s. 6d. net.] 


often declare his preference for European rule because it enables 
the Moslems under the supreme law of necessity to assent 
to what they know to be contrary to the code of the Koran. 
He can use and enjoy a good water supply or a tramway, 
though his religion forbids him to take shares in the supply- 
ing companies. Mahomet, in fine, put his Polity into a 
straight-waistcoat and made rules which denied all progress. 

Christ did exactly the opposite; and though Christian Scribes 
and Pharisees and lawyers have ever since tried their hardest 
to put their seals and bonds on Him and bring down their risen 
Lord to earth, they have never wholly succeeded. Christianity 
is the one religion that can hold its own in every climate, every 
age, and in every race. It is essentially the religion of humanity 
and love, and offers no barrier to social and political progress 
and development. 

We have marked so many passages in Mr. Stoddard’s book 
for quotation that the present reviewer feels inclined to behave 
like the famous lawyer who neglected all his clients lest he 
should seem unfair to those whose briefs he had for physica! 
reasons to throw over. Our readers, however, will, we feel sure. 
expect us to say something about the very interesting quota 
tions from Mr. Meredith Townsend’s articles in the Spectator. 
Upon these Mr. Stoddard greatly relies. Here is one of the 
most important of these passages :— 


A generation ago relatively few persons realized that low- 
standard men would drive out high-standard men as inevitably 
az bad money drives out yood, no matter what the results to 
society and the future of mankind. These are but two instances 
of that shallow, cock-sure nineteenth-century optimism, based 
upon ignorance and destined to be so swiftly and tragically 
disillusioned. However, for the moment, ignorance was bliss. 
Accordingly, the fin de siécle white world, having partitioned 
Africa and fairly well dominated brown Asia, pre; al to extend 
its sway over the one portion of the colored world which had 
hitherto escaped subjection—the yellow Far East. Men began 
speaking glibly of ‘ manifest destiny’ or piously of ‘the white 
man’s burden.’ European publicists wrote didactically on ‘ the 
break-up of China,’ while Russia, bestriding Siberia, dipped 
behemoth paws in Pacific waters and eyed Japan. Such was the 
white world’s confident, aggressive temper at the close of tht 
last century. To be sure, voices were occasionally raise 
warning that all was not well. Such were the writings of Pro- 
fessor Pearson and Meredith Townsend. But the white world 
gave these Cassandras the reception always accorded prophets 
of evil in joyous times—it ignored them or laughed them to 
scorn. In faet, few of the prophets displayed Pearson’s imme- 
diate certainty. Most of them qualified their prophecies with the 
comforting assurance that the ills predicted were relatively 
remote. Meredith Townsénd is a good case in point. The 
reader may recall his prophecy of white expulsion from Asia, 
quoted in my second chapter. That prophecy occurs in the 
preface to the fourth edition, published in 1911, and written in 
the light of the Russo-Japanese War. Now, of course, Mr. 
Townsend’s main thesis—Europe’s inability permanently to 
master and assimilate Asia—had been elaborated by him long 
before the close of the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, the 
preface to the fourth edition speaks of Europe’s failure to 
conquer Asia as absolute and eviction from present holdings as 
probable within a relatively short time ; whereas, in his original 
introduction, written in 1899, he foresaw a great European 
assault upon Asia, which would probably succeed and from which 
Asia would shake itself free only after the lapse of more than a 
eentury. In fact, Mr. Townsend’s words of 1899 so exactly 
portray white confidence at that moment that I cannot do better 
than quote him. His object in publishing his book is, he says, 
‘to make Asia stand out clearer in English eyes, because it is 
evident to me that the white races under the pressure of an 
entirely new impulse are about to renew their periodic attempt 
to conquer or at least to dominate that vast continent. . 

So grand is the prize that failures will not daunt the Kuropeans, 
still less alter their conviction. If these movements follow 
historic lines they will recur for a time upon a coustantly ascend- 
ing scale, each repulse eliciting a greater effort, until at last 
Asia like Africa is “ partitioned,” that is, each section is left 
at the disposal of some white people. If Europe can avoid 
internal war, or war with a mueh-aggrandized America, she will 
by A.p. 2000 be mistress in Asia, and at liberty, as her people 
think, to enjoy.’ If the reader will compare these lines with 
Mr. Townsend's 1911 judgment, he will get a good idea of the 
momentous change wrought in white minds by Asia’s awakening 
during the first decade of the twentieth century as typified by 
the Russo-Japanese War. 1900 was, indeed, the poe, ts 
mark of the white tide which had been flooding for four hundred 
years. At that moment the white man stood on the pinnacle 
of his prestige and power. Pass four short years, and the flash 
of the Japanese guns across the murky waters of Port Arthur 


harbor revealed to a startled world—the beginning of the ebb.”’ 


To this passage we must add a footnote. No doubt on one 
side of his head or imagination Mr. Townsend would have 
agreed with the use made of his writing. Yetif one had taxed him, 
as the present writer often did, half in humour, with pessimism, 
it was curious to nete that he invariably ended upon a note 





of optimism. There was never a man who believed more 
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sincerely than he in the future of the British Empire and the 
British race. In spite of the anxious note, he always held at 
the back of his mind that in the end we should come triumph- 
antly through any and every trial. Again and again he used 
the formula that “‘ Everyone who crosses the path of the British 
Empire is in the end swept away.” Of course the two views 
were not really inconsistent, as he would himself have said, 
It was quite possible that Asia would spew us out from her 
mouth as she has always spewed out the white man—a favourite 
apophthegm of his. The insubstantial nature of our incursion 
into India might, however, he urged, prove in the end a blessing 
and not a disaster. 

But, after all, this is speculation. At any rate, we are wholly 
convinced on one practical point. We are sure that Mr. Meredith 
Townsend, like the present directors of the Spectator, would have 
condemned the criminal folly of placing our Indian Empire 
at the crisis of its fate in the hands of a defeatist Jew. What 
he would have said of the madness of establishing so ridiculous 
a form of Government as that to be established this autumn 
by the Dyarchy of the India Act can be better imagined than 
described. 

If we determine that the burden of India is too great for 
us, let us resign that burden with wisdom, dignity, and sincerity, 
What right have we to enmesh the people of Britain and the 
people of India with the nets of verbal trickery—nets 
destined to bring more hatred on our heads than the sharpest 
swords or the most death-dealing of guns? 

But Mr. Stoddard, not we, shall have the last word. Here 
js the governing passage in his last chapter, “ The Crisis of the 
Ages” :— 

** When peoples come to realize that the quality of the popula- 
tion is the source of all their prosperity, progress, security, and 
even existence ; when they realize that a single genius may be 
worth more in actual dollars than a dozen gold-mines, while, 
conversely, racial decline spells material impoverishment and 
decay ; when such things are really believed, we shall see much- 
abused ‘eugenics’ actually moulding social progremmes and 
political policies. Were the white world to-day really con- 
vinced of the supreme importance of race-values, how long 
would it take to stop debasing immigration, reform social 
abuses that are killing out the fittest strains, and put an end 
to the feuds which have just sent us through hell and threaten 
to send us promptly back again? Well, perhaps our change 
of heart may come sooner than now appears. The horrors 
of the war, the disappointment of the peace, the terror of 
Bolshevism, and the rising tide of color have knocked a good 
deal of the nonsense out of us, and have given multitudes a 
hunger for realities who were before content with a diet of 
phrases. Said wise old Benjamin Franklin: ‘ Dame Experience 
sets a dear school, but fools will have no other.’ Our course 
at the dame’s school is already well under way and promises 
to be exceeding dear. Only, it is to be hoped our education 
will be rapid, for time presses and the hour is grave. If 
certain lessons are not learned and acted upon shortly, we 
may be overwhelmed by irreparable disasters and all our dear 
schooling will go for naught. What are the things we must 
do promptly if we would avert the worst ? This * irreducible 
minimum’ runs about as follows: First and foremost, the 
wretched Versailies business will have to be thoroughly revised. 
As it stands, dragon’s teeth have been sown over both Europe 
and Asia, and unless they he plucked up they will presently 
grow a crop of cataclysms which will seal the white world’s 
doom. Secondly, some sort of provisional understanding must 
be arrived at between the white world and renascent Asia. 
We whites will have to abandon our tacit assumption of perma- 
nent domination over Asia, while Asiatics will have to forego 
their dreams of migration to white lands and penetration of 
Africa and Latin America. Unless some such understanding 
is arrived at, the world will drift into a gigantic race-war— 
and genuine race-war means war to the knife. Such a hideous 
catastrophe should be abhorrent to both sides. Nevertheless, 
Asia should be given clearly to understand that we cannot 
permit either migration to white lands or penetration of the 
non-Asiatice tropics, and that for these matters we prefer to 
ba to a finish rather than yield to a finish—-because our 
‘finish’ is precisely what surrender on these points would 
mean. Thirdly, even within the white world, migrations of 
lower human types like those which have worked such havoc 
in the United States must be rigorously curtailed. Such 
migrations upset standards, sterilize better stocks, increase low 
types, and compromise national futures more than war, revolu- 
tions, or native deterioration. Such are the things which 
timply must be done if we are to get through the next few 
decades without convulsions which may render impossible 
the white world’s re:overy.” 





THE ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL LABOURER.* 
TnovcH much has been written about the English agricultural 
labourer, the conditions of his life have not received such 


scientific treatment as has been bestowed upon the urban worker. 











® A History of the English Agricultural Labourer, 1870-1920, By F. E. Green. 
London: P, S, King and Son, [16s. net.) 








It is true that the most noteworthy literature about the land 
worker has had a political intention ; it has been written with 
a view to improving the labourer’s lot; one thinks of Piers 
Plowman and so on by succession through the line of Cobbett 
Charles Kingsley, and Richard Jefferies. Nevertheless, it wee 
reserved for a foreigner, Dr. Hasbach, to write the first history 
of the English agricultural labourer. In the book before us Mr. 
F, E. Green, while paying a proper tribute to Dr. Hasbach’s 
work, complains that he omitted to mention the revolt of the 
labourers in 1830, and also the great lock-out in 1874. The revolt 
of 1830 is, however, described in The Village Labourer, 1760 to 
1830, by Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Hammond. It is a pleasure to wel. 
come any new book which attempts to correct the balance of 
English industrial literature. Many books about the agricul. 
tural labourer will still have to be written, however, before 
justice has been done to the significance and greatness of hig 
work. 

Although the neglect of the agricultural labourer is to be 
deplored, it is nevertheless intelligible. The Industrial Revolu. 
tion was a revolution of steam. It developed in the great towns, 
especially, of course, in the North of England, and it left the 
country-side almost untouched. It is for this*reason that the 
Labour leaders almost exclusively belong to the towns. The 
Labour Party as a whole has never drawn up a coherent pro- 
gramme for rural life, and indeed it would not be unjust to say 
that most Labour leaders know very little about the land, 
If they knew more they could hardly talk with a straight face, 
as they now do, of the factory workers as being skilled in contra- 
distinction to the farm labourer who is dismissed as unskilled. 
The man who sits in a factory watching, let us say, a block 
moving up and down a steel bar and who turns a handle when the 
block reaches cither end of its oscillating course really ought 
not to be called skilled in comparison with a land worker who 
can drain a field, do an artistic and efficient job in hedging or 
ditching, build a stack that is straight, well-proportioned and 
stable, or who can thatch a roof or lay on one of those wonderful 
stone Cotswold roofs which last for a hundred years. The 
disorganization in the past among the farm workers is all the 
more remarkable because one of the first English trade unions 
—that formed by Joseph Arch—was a union of agricultural 
labourers. We welcome Mr. Green’s book, then, because he 
writes upon a subject which needs writing about, because he 
knows it thoroughly, and because he is an enthusiastic lover 
of the land. These qualities are so valuable that they would 
cause us to forgive much, and as a matter of fact there is a 
good deal to forgive in Mr. Green’s book. 

For one thing, the passion of grief runs so intensely through 
his book that Mr. Green fails to do justice to the enormous 
improvement which has taken place lately in the land worker's 
lot. He séems almost to be conscious of this himself, as in his 
last few sentences he writes with hope and confidence, but up 
to that point his narrative is a threnody. The bad old days 
thoroughly justify the threnody, but if it be continued when 
genuine improvement has appeared it loses its value as an 
appeal or an argument. Moreover, Mr. Green has a bee in his 
bonnet about men who happen to have titles and who also own 
land. No one would deny that there are many slack and indif- 
ferent owners among the peers, but the truth is that many 
English peers have set an example to the world in scientific 
farming and enlightened ownership. And the letting of land in 
England has not really given much cause for complaint. Countless 
English landowners have been much more regardful of the ameni- 
ties than of the commercial value of their land. Agricultural 
visitors from Denmark or Holland, where “ painful inches” 
are rescued from sandy tracts or from marshes and slob land, 
are amazed at the comparatively low rents at which it is still 
possible to hire land in England. Mr. Green’s attacks on land 
owners read like Mr. Lloyd George’s specches of the Limchouse 
period, and yet he profoundly mistrusts Mr. Lloyd George. 

Mr. Green begins his history at 1870 and takes it up to the 
present year; that is to say, he begins at a time when agri- 
cultural wages were in many counties as low as 10s. or 12s. a 
week. Yet farming was then prosperous. The stupidity and 
callousness of the farmers deserved to bring punishment in their 
train. Here is a description of life under such conditions :— 

“In Herefordshire the farm labourer in addition to his 
10s. to 12s. a week would get two rows of potatoes in one of 
the fields, a supply of skim milk and an occasional rabbit. 
Meat was of course a luxury seldom indulged in. Bacon took 


its place. The most common dish was one called “ flummery”’ 
made from oatmeal with the water drained off. The pot 
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. t on the centre of the table and folk would help 
ee They would dip their spoons into the jelly-like 
mixture and then plunge the spoon into a bowl of milk before 
carrying it to the mouth. I am told by one who has often 
eaten it that the mixture had a sour taste. 


There is something touching in the early efforts of the labourers 
to raise their standard of living—the leaders were so polite and 
pacific in their methods. If the movement had nothing of revo- 
lutionary fury, it was also distinctly religious and was aided by 
hymns in the local Bethels. Had Joseph Arch kept clear of 
the politicians as he originally meant to do he might have been 
more successful. As it was, the unions which he created soon 
began to decline, though it ought to be said that they did not 
disappear before they had had some effect upon wages. The 
following is a fair example of the tone in which the labourers 


approached their employers. 
** November 6th, 1872. 

“Dear Sir,— 

“ The agricultural labourers of this branch of the National 
Agricultural Union in your employ beg respectfully to inform 
you that on and after Friday they will require a rise in their 
wages from 20d. to 26d. per day, and a general conformity to 
their rules, a copy of which we enclose. 

“‘ Being desirous of retaining good relations between employer 
and employed, and to assure you that no unbecoming feelings 
prompt us to such @ course, we invite you (if our terms are not 
in accordance with your views) to appoint an early time to meet 
us, so that we may fairly consider the matter and arrange our 
affairs amicably. 

“Your obedient servants, 
“The Committee, 
** North Essex Branch. 


We will end with an example of Mr. Green at his very best 
where he describes the skill and lore of the ordinary agricultural 


labourer :— 

“Spreading farmyard manure, digging an allotment, or 
hoeing turnips, may appear to the novice to be unskilled labour. 
But there is skill and artistry displayed even in filling a tumbril, 
and dumping down the manure so that the field looks like a 
chessboard covered with black pawns, so regularly placed are 
the little pyramids of manure. The unskilled aesthete would 
not know that this effect was produced by spacing out these 
little heaps of manure six yards apart; nor would he know by 
the texture of the dung if it be ‘long’ or ‘short,’ or how to 
spread it so that it does not lie in wasteful lumps. The imagina- 
tive field-dresser,as he uses his skill, is able to visualise where 
the full-grown grass will ripple with wavelets when caressed by 
the wind in June. He knows, too, where it will be so meagre 
that it will scarcely conceal a hare. But it is in judging the 
actual time for mowing, by noting on his leggings the dust of 
the pollen from the bents, and the colour of the bronzing clover 
that he will show his cunning as a hay-maker; and yet when 
he comes to build the stack then it is that he displays his supreme 
craft as a rural architect. With conscious pride casting his eyes 
over the meadow, mentally envisaging the probable weight of 
hay, he will mark out his foundation or steading without having 
passed the ordeal of the Mathematical Tripos. And as the hay 
is unloaded from the waggon, he, with the cunning of his eye 
and hand, will build his fragrant edifice so that it stands flaw- 
lessly symmetrical. As designer and executant and as one who 
works without the aid of pencil or paper he should as a craftsman 
satisfy the most fastidious of Guilds. Finally, as a thatcher, 
when he crowns his edifice with a roof of golden straw, he will, 
if he takes pride in his work, fashion a cock out of wisps of 
twisted straw, and place it on the apex of the roof as an outward 
and visible sign of the joy he toek in his work. He will have to 
be deft with the adze in splitting thatching rods; and that 
brings us to review the artistry and the skill of the labourer who 
is woodman as well as farm worker. It is surprising, considering 
how our woods have been left to the mercies of the head game- 
keeper, rather than to the forester, that we have any skilled 
woodmen left in our countryside. In nearly every county are 
to be found men who can not only shave hoops, make hurdles 
and wattles, and sheepcribs during the winter months, but also 
work as skilled agricultural labourers on the farm in the summer. 
The swinger of the scythe nowadays is indubitably a rare work- 
man. He is more than that: he is an artist. In the peculiar 
bend of the sneath or handle, and in the curve of the reaping 
blade, one can see that it is the craftsman whose brain and 
muscle have been working together in perfect harmony that 
has eventually shaped this implement to draw as easily through 
the luscious dew-sprent grass as the fiddle bow has been fashioned 
to draw music from the strings of the violin.” 


” 





THE AUSTRIAN RED BOOK.* 

Tne Socialist Government of German Austria have now com- 
pleted their publication, in English, of the correspondence of 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office preceding the outbreak 
of the war, nominally supplementing the Book of 1914, 
but in reality exposing the calculated mendacity of that collec- 
tion of papers. We are favourably impressed by the action of 
~* Austrian Red Book £ “Official Files pertaining to Pre-War History. Part Il., 
July 24th to July 28th, 1914; Part III., July 29th to August 27th, 1914. Lon- 
don: G. Allen and Unwin, 2 vols, [3s. 6d. net each.) 














the Austrian Government, who seem far more anxious than the 
German Government to dissociate themselves from their pre- 
decessors in office. But these twonew volumes, like the first which 
we noticed some months ago, show the Hapsburg Ministers in 
so evil a light that the present Government may well disclaim all 
sympathy with them. In deceitfulness Count Berchtold was 
in no way inferior to his accomplices in Berlin. As a trifling but 
characteristic detail we may note that, when he declared war 
on Serbia, he informed his master that the Serbians had already 
fired upon Austrian troops on the banks of the Danube ; 
the next day he had to admit to the old Emperor that this story 
of Serbian aggression was “not confirmed.” The Germans 
invented similar fables about French attacks. It was in this 
spirit that Count Berchtold dealt with Lord Grey of Fallodon’s 
repeated efforts to avert war. Count Berchtold, supported by 
the German Emperor, declined every practicable scheme of 
mediation, insisting that Austro-Hungary must be left free to 
work her will upon Serbia while Russia looked on helplessly. On 
Friday, July 31st, 1914, the day after the German Chancellor had 
had a sudden but transitory fit of nervousness, a Cabinet Council 
was held in Vienna to consider the British offer of mediation 
which ought not, in Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg’s opinion, to be 
rejected hastily lest Germany and Austria should put themselves 
in the wrong. The Cabinet decided, on the proposition of Count 
Tisza, not to accept it nor to inform the Powers of their “ new 
demands upon Serbia,” but to profess a readiness to “‘ approach ” 
the offer “in principle,” but only on condition that the “* opera- 
tions in Serbia be continued and the Russian mobilization 
stopped.” The Austrians knew well enough that the condition 
could not be fulfilled. Count Mensdorff assured his chief that 
Lord Grey was honestly striving for peace and that there was no 
ill-will in London against Austria nor any special sympathy for 
Serbia, but the Hapsburg Ministers deliberately flung away 
the chances of peace. “We are playing a great game,” 
wrote Count Berchtold to his ambassadors at Berlin and 
Rome on July 28th, 1914. The gamester lost, and Europe 
has to pay. 

The despatches clear up all remaining doubt as to the nature 
of the closing negotiations between Austria and Russia. It 
was long believed that at the eleventh hour Vienna began to 
grow ala.imed at the prospect of war with Russia and sought to 
make terms. Sir Maurice de Bunsen, in his despatch of September 
Ist, 1914, in the British Blue Book, says that on August Ist, 
1914, the Russian Ambassador at Vienna told him that ‘‘ Austria 
would consent to submit to mediation the points in the Note 
to Serbia which seemed incompatible with the maintenance of 
Serbian independence.”’ Unfortunately the Russian Ambassador 
was misinformed. What happened was this. On July 30th 
Count Berchtold instructed his Ambassador at Petrograd, 
Count Szapary, to talk to M. Sazonof, the Russian Foreign 
Minister, about Austro-Russian relations and to giv@ him “ sup- 
plementary explanations” of the ultimatum to Serbia, adding 
that “it has never been our intention to yield on any of the 
points contained in the Note.’ Count Szapary knew that he 
was expected to talk at large and to promise nothing, and he 
reported these idle conversations with evident enjoyment, 
Thus on July 3lst he wrote that the interview “‘ seemed oppor- 
tune to me for the establishing of our tactical situation, to 
appear as the ones attacked and yet to have given an ultimate 
proof of good will and thus to put Russia in the wrong as 
much as possible.” Next day he cynically described the 
harassed M. Sazonof’s relief at being told that Austria was 
“inclined to discuss the text of our Note as far as its 
interpretation was concerned ’’—a concession which meant 
nothing at all. He added: “It seemed to me, from the 
point of view of the distribution of parts, exceedingly important 
to have undertaken another step, which might well be 
described as extremely conciliatory.” Thus this apparent 
desire on the part of Austria to resume negotiations was only 
play-acting, to deceive Great Britain and France and to gain a 
little more time for mobilization. Probably Count Szapary did 
not fool M. Sazonof, but at this juncture the German Emperor 
suddenly took the centre of the stage and forced war 
upon Russia, so that the Austrian diplomatic game was 
interrupted. 

Much new light is thrown upon the relations between Vienna 
and Rome by these documents. They were complicated by the 
fact that while the Duke of Avarna, representing Italy at Vienna, 
was pro- Austrian, Herr von Merey, the Austrian Ambassador at 
Rome, was bitterly hostile to the Italian Government. Thus, when 
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the Marquis di San Giuliano raised the question of the Trentino, 
Herr von Merey reported :— 

“I broke off the conversation at this point with the remark 

that if I had in the course of years sometimes been undiplo- 
matically severe in my expressions in our many and oiten 
violent discussions, I was at the present moment making up 
for it in not replying by some impertinence to his inadmissible 
proposals.” 
Austria was bound by Article VII. of the Triple Alliance, if she 
acquired fresh power in the Balkans, to compensate Italy. 
But she meant to annex Serbia and to give Italy nothing. 
Germany foresaw that a quarrel between her allies would weaken 
her, and on July 30th, 1914, urged Austria “to meet Italy’s 
wishes as concerns the question of compensation as much as 
possible,” excluding the Trentino, because the Central Powers 
“ absolutely needed Italy in order to enter the general conflict 
with safety.” Meanwhile Austria had offered that, “ should we 
against our provisions be forced to occupy Serbian territory more 
than temporarily ” she would “ enter into negotiations on the 
compensation question,” while stipulating that the cession of 
the Trentino could not even be mentioned. Austria’s idea of 
compensation was to offer Italy Savoy or Tunis or Valona— 
something which it was not hers to give—but Italy was not 
attracted by such proposals and indicated that the restoration 
of the Trentino was the very least which she could consider. 
Italy made it clear on July 31st that she regarded Austria’s 
war on Serbia as an act of aggression against Russia which 
released Italy from the obligation of supporting her ally. Yet 
on the same day the German Emperor professed to be counting 
on Italian help against France, while Count Berchtold had 
concocted with the friendly Italian Ambassador a formula 
which was to satisfy Rome. The Italian Government, however, 
were well aware of Count Berchtold’s duplicity and announced 
on August Ist, 1914, that they would remain neutral. They 
pointed out that while Austria “had willed a war which she 
might easily have avoided,” because the possible gains seemed 
to her blind rulers far greater than the risks, Italy for her part 
would incur the gravest dangers for uncertain and perhaps 
illusory benefits. On August 3rd the Italian Foreign Minister 
definitely mentioned the Trentino as “the only compensation 
to be thought of.” Next day General Cadorna, in reply to an 
inquiry from the Austrian Staff as to military co-operation, 
telegraphed : “ Light mobilization ordered. If Austria-Hungary 
does not occupy Lovcen and does not disturb the balance in 
the Adriatic, Italy will never go against Austria-Hungary.” 
Upon this, Count Berchtold immediately promised that, if 
Montenegro took the offensive, Austria, ‘“ out of consideration 
for the fears of Italy,” would not take Lovcen—the mountain 
above Cattaro. As a matter of fact, Austria did not occupy this 
mountain until long after Italy had entered the war, and the 
circumstances of its capture are still obscure, as a corporal’s 
guard properly led might have held it indefinitely. On August 
9th all Italy learned from the German White Book that Austria 
had arranged with Germany for the attack on Serbia long before 
she had informed her Italian ally of her nefarious schemes. 
Count Berchtold sought to explain away this damaging revela- 
tion in a despatch of August 10th, in which he said that it was 
“ exaggerated ” and that “ the exact formula ”’ of the ultimatum 
had been sent to Berlin and Rome “in the last hour.” But 
Rome knew, as all the world knows now, that the Austrian 
Minister was not telling the truth. 

The correspondence proves that Austria’s seeming reluctance 
to declare war on Great Britain and France was not due to any 
desire to retain the good will of the Western Powers. The 
Austrian Navy was not ready for action, and therefore Austria 
asked Germany to let her delay the declaration of war. The 
French, suspecting this and hearing that Austrian troops were 
on the march for the West, forced Austria to end this calculated 
indecision on August 12th. Count Mensdorff in his last despatch 
from London on that day remarked on the vital importance of 
the guarantee of Belgian neutrality for Great Britain. ‘“ It was a 
fatal mistake to lose sight of this and to believe that one could 
circumvent it by a few promises.” His report of his final 
conversation with Lord Grey of Fallodon is a striking testimony 
to the Foreign Secretary’s “ earnest efforts to maintain peace.” 

“For the rest, he again spoke of the immeasurable conse- 
quences of this World War. ‘It is the greatest step towards 
Socialism that could possibly have been made. We shall have 
Labour Governments in every country after this.’ ” 
it is curious that Lord Grey’s prediction should be first published 
at this moment. 








RHODES.* 

Ir would be well if propagandist books, such as have poured 
from the press in the last few years, were all produced in the 
style of the sumptuous volume devoted to Rhodes by the 
enthusiastic head of the Dodecanese Delegation. There would 
be fewer of them, and they would be at any rate pleasing to the 
eye. For Dr. Zervos has sought to impress the Western public 
with the historical and artistic importance of Rhodes ag q 
Greek island by making a large picture-book. In hundreds of 
excellent photographs, many of them coloured, he displays 
before us the pottery, coins, sculpture, painting and decorative 
work produced or found in, or associated with, Rhodes from 
the fifteenth century before Christ to the present time, with 
views of the island and its more noteworthy monusants. The 
cumulative effect of these pictures is unquestionably impressive, 
apart from the thin rivulet of text which meanders among them. 
They illustrate the immense antiquity of the Hellenic tradition 
with which the present inhabitants of Rhodes, like all other Greeks, 
are imbued, and they show how much of the arts of civilization 
we owe to Hellenism. It is well to have these elementary truthg 
expressed graphically, because the Greek question is too often 
considered from the mere political or economic standpoint, 
How far the modern Greeks round the Aegean are the actual 
descendants of the ancient Greeks may be a matter of contr oversy 
for historians and ethnologists, but the people themselves take 
their descent for granted and look back to Pericles or Plato 
as great men of their own race just as we look back to Alfred 
as a great Englishman. In the case of Rhodes, the artistic 
evidence for continuity is unquestionably strong. It can hardly 
be an accident that the island has a reputation for its pottery, 
based on the wares of several periods far removed from one 
another. The rich finds on the sites of Kameiros, [alysos, 
and Lindos, the three cities of early Rhodes, contained 
remarkable examples of the Mycenaean style, which may date 
from about 1450 38.c.—graceful cups and bowls with vigorous 
archaic animals and geometric patterns usually in red and black. 
Again, these sites yielded many admirable and distinctive 
painted vases, of the seventh century before Christ, among 
which the famous ‘“ Euphorbos pinax,’’ now in the British 
Museum, representing the Homeric fight between Menelaus and 
Hector over the body of Euphorbos, is one of the principal 
achievements of early Greek art. Then came an age when 
Rhodes was celebrated for its sculpture, such as the Colossus 
of the Sun-god by Chares of Lindus, and, probably in the reign 
of Augustus, the Laocoon group which Pliny ascribed to three 
Rhodian artists. In the fifth century of our era the Rhodian 
potters supplied the bricks and tiles for Saint Sophia. Once 
more in the later middle ages Rhodes was famous for its painted 
pottery. That the charming dishes, painted with gay tulips 
and other flowers, which we call Rhodian, were all made in 
Rhodes is unlikely. There were other and more important 
pottery centres in Anatolia, such as Kutaia, and it is difficult 
to suppose that the Persian and Syrian potters had not some 
hand in their production. Still, Rhodes had evidently a share 
in the industry. In a view of a modern peasant interior, given 
by Dr. Zervos, the wall is decorated with Rhodian dishes, as 
if the people still took a pride in them, and there are even now 
a few potters producing humble wares for the local market. 
As the potter’s craft is to a large extent hereditary, this survey 
of Rhodian pottery goes some way at least to prove the continued 
existence of the same race in the island through all its 
vicissitudes. 

Dr. Zervos is not an exact historian and has a bad habit of 
introducing politics at the most unexpected places. Thus, when 
Cassius, needing funds for his conflict with Mark Antony and 
Octavian, plundered Rhodes and the other cities in Asia Minor 
in 43 B.c., we are invited to suppose that it was the deliberate 
act of Rome, anxious to destroy a rival. Cassius, we may be 
sure, had no such deep designs; Brutus and he needed money 
to pay their armies, and the rich Greek cities were an easy prey. 
Dr. Zervos goes on to accuse the Venetians, at a later date, of 
stealing from Rhodes the famous bronze horses now in front of 
St. Mark’s. But those horses were taken from Constantinople 
in 1205, after the Fourth Crusade, and there is no reason to 
suppose that they were ever at Rhodes; they may be late 
copies of the horses in a group representing the chariot of the 
sun, which Lysippus made for Rhodes, but they are certainly 
not the work of that great master, as Dr. Zervos thinks. Still, 
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Dr. Zervos in his historical sketch brings out the importance of 
Rhodes in the ancient world. The island is smaller than Surrey, 
yet in Homer’s day it supported three considerable cities and 
other towns and sent nine ships to the siege of Troy. Its position, 
off the south-west corner of Asia Minor, made Rhodes prominent 
in the shipping trade of the Aegean. An island, near but not too 
near a rich mainland, naturally becomes a trade depot, because 
it is protected from the disturbances that afflict the mainland. 
Zanzibar is a case in point; indeed, England herself is. Thus 
Rhodes flourished by trade and became a maritime power at an 
early date. The city of Rhodes, according to Strabo, was built 
in 408 B.0. by the co-operation of the clder cities. This fortress 
withstood a long siege by Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, in 
305-4 B.c., as it repelled Mithradates two centuries later. When 
Demetrius abandoned the siege, he left his machines and rams 
to be sold so that with the proceeds the Rhodians might erect a 
monument commemorating the episode. Their monument was 
the famous bronze Colossus, which did not bestride the harbour 
and which stood erect for less than a century, as it was over- 
thrown by an earthquake in 222B.c, Nine centuries later the 
invading Saracens found the broken statue and sold it to a 
Syrian Jew, who shipped it to the mainland and thence trans- 
ported it, as the story goes, on nine hundred camels. The 
Rhodians, shrewder than many of the Greeks, made friends 
with the Romans from the outset and thus retained their indepen- 
dence for along time. It is not clear that Cassius ruined Rhodes, 
though he may have hastened a decline which w.is due to a 
change in the currents of trade under the Roman Empire. 

As a theme or province of the Byzantine Empire Rhodes, 
according to our author, had 200,000 inhabitants. This conjec- 
tural estimate seems high, in comparison with the present 
population of 37,000, but it may be right. Through the centuries 
Rhodes has suffered so much at the hands of invaders, especially 
the Turks, that its people may well have dwindled. The Byzan- 
tines could not defend it against Moslem and Christian pirates, 
At last the Knights cf St. John, driven from the Holy Land, 
seized Rhodes in 1309 and established themselves firmly there, 
Dr. Zervos seems to dislike the Hospitallers, but the Rhodians 
of that day apparently submitted readily to their new overlords. 
It is, at any rate, wholly improbable that the Knights tried to 
erase all signs of Rhodes’s glorious past; such an idea would 
never have entered their heads. Dr. Zervos says that they felt 
no trace of Western civilization behind them, but he ought to 
have given them credit for the stately buildings which they 
erected and which the Italians are now busily restoring with their 
usual patience and good taste. For two centuries the Knights 
held Rhodes and in 1480 beat off Mohammed the Second, the 
conqueror of Constantinople. But in 1522 Suleiman, with an 
overwhelming host, attacked Rhodes and, after a five months’ 
siege, which Western Europe watched with anxiety, the Grand 
Master, Villiers de l’Isle Adam, evacuated the place and retired 
to Malta. The author accuses the Grand Master of treachery 
to the Greek population, many of whom were massacred by the 
conquerors, but it is hard to see how Villiers de l’Isle Adam, 
with his small band, could have done more than secure, as he did, 
a treaty promising fair treatment to the natives. Rhodes 
rapidly declined under Turkish misrule; though her potters 
for a time did wonders, they produced very little after the 
seventeenth century. In 1770 the appearance of a Russian 
fleet in the Mediterranean provoked a Greek rising, in which 
Rhodes took part, but the island paid heavily for its offence when 
the Russians had withdrawn. It did not revolt in 1821, because 
the islanders were few and dispirited ; Rhodes, it is said, had 
only 16,000 people left. The Powers were asked to assign the 
Dodecanese to the new Greek Kingdom, but they thought it best 
to allot it to Turkey in exchange for Euboea. Since then the 
Greeks have steadily striven to revive the national spirit in the 
islands and on the Asiatic coast through the churches and the 
schools, largely supported by the Greek emigrants in Egypt, 
America, and elsewhere. We can understand the author’s 
vexation at finding that Rhodes, the chief island in the group 
called the Dodecanese or the Sporades, is excepted from the 
reunion of all the other Greek islands with the mother-country. 
Yet from the national Greek standpoint, in view of the vast terri- 
tories assigned to Greece, this is surely a very small matter 
Whether the Italians really want to stay in Rhodes we do not 
know. But we are sure that their stay will be lengthened rather 
than shortened by the anti-Italian agitation which Dr. Zervos, 
not unnaturally but very unwisely, is inclined to promote. 
Rhodes is, of course, a Greek island, just as Cyprus is. The 





Rhodians should appeal, as the Cypriotes do, to the benevolence 
of the protecting power which rescued them from Turkish 
slavery. 





THE LIMITS OF UNBELIEF.* 
No greater praise can be given to this book than to say that its 
combination of breadth and devotion recalls Thomas Erskine, 
of Linlathen. The author regards the religious instruction 
generally given to children as “‘ a highly organized crime against 
the noble credulity of childhood.” 

“ For a child to feel great truths vaguely is a higher and more 
lasting | - in education than acutely to feel withering, man- 
invented systems of curse, and salvation from curse, thrust 
upon a secretly horrified mind. To sleep in the open, under the 
stars, is possibly vaguer than to sleep in a small bedroom with 
closed windows, but it is healthier and more natural.” 

Short and simple explanations are to be distrusted: as a 
poet reminds us, 

“ They see not clearliest who see all things clear.” 
Consequently : 

“Every system that asserts the offer of a logically final outfit 
of ideas about the Soul, Sin, and Salvation dooms itself to be 
ultimately discarded. It is a box of bricks, too fatally compact 
and complete. God designs no such boxes of bricks. 

** But in the bosom of humanity lies an illimitable mystery 
of honour, which is at the base of all spiritual movements, and 
which found in Jesus its supreme point of incandescence.” 
And: 

“It might be well if we oftener changed the word Incarnation, 
in our thinking, and replaced it by Incandescence. Jesus was 
not incarnate in the sense that He entered human flesh as a 
stranger enters an alien country. He entered it as a somewhat 
dark home, and illuminated it for ever.” 

We are apt to forget the motive which underlies the element 
of the marvellous in Scripture. “Tongues are for a sign, not 
to them that believe, but to unbelievers”; and to attach 
importance to them, St. Paul thought, was to “ be children in 
mind.” In our own time such signs have ceased to convince 
those for whose instruction they were designed, and become 
obstacles rather than inducements to belief. So that—to take 
two prominent examples—while the wonder of the Virgin Birth 
was meant to facilitate belief in the Divine Mission of our Lord, 
and that of His physical resurrection to convince us of His 
abiding life ‘to make intercession for us,’’ both, from being 
motives for faith, have become difficulties to be explained. 
The centre of gravity has shifted; the perspective has changed. 
The result, the writer is reasonably of opinion, is that ‘“ we 
may be called upon to put away for the consideration of his- 
torians, or to hold in suspense ad avizandum, the miraculous 
elements that in all religions have so troubled us by their weak- 
ness of proof, It is by an immense widening of Sunday- 
school teaching that the religion of the new hope will probably 
succeed best. If I were trying to leaven a district with 
‘modern’ religion, I should feel victory in sight when I had 
got a dozen children confided to my Sunday-school.” 








FICTION. 


LINDA CONDON.+ 

Mr. HERGESHEIMER’S new novel is in considerable contrast te 
much of his former work. He is no longer aiming at powerful 
writing with sharply contrasted lights and shadows, but has 
chosen instead to attempt a delicate study of temperament. 
Whether he is altogether successful is not quite certain; it is 
not till the very last pages that the reader will absolutely grasp 
the aim of the book, and even then it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether the author succeeds in justifying his point of view. 

The book is concerned entirely with the personality of Linda 
Condon, the heroine, and the other characters are merely detailed 
in so far as their temperaments act and re-act upon the central 
figure. Unfortunately, the sculptor who influences Linda by 
his aspirations possesses a name which is a terrible non-conductor 
of sympathy ; he is called Dodge Pleydon, and is usually alluded 
to as Dodge. This to English ears is a fault in technique, for 
every serious sentence which contains this name pulls the reader 
up with a little jerk. The thesis of the book is the pursuit of 
beauty, or rather of the ideal which lies behind beauty. This 
ideal, the author seeks to prove, 

‘* was contained in the adoration of a woman, but not her bobdy— 
“> The Limits of Unbelief ; or, Paith Without Miracles. By Eric 8. Robertson 
London: Nisbet and Co. [4s. 6d. net 
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it was a love of her gpirit, the spirit their purity of need recog- 
nized, utaee helped to create... Yet it was a service of the 
body, a faith spiritual because, here, it was never to be won, 
never to be realized in warm embrace.” 


The passage in which Linda realizes after Pleydon’s death that, 
though he has never directly modelled her, she lives in all his 
work, is strikingly rendered :— 


“She was choked by a sharp rush of joy at Dodge’s accom- 
plishment, an entire understanding of the beauty he had vainly 
explained, the deathless communication of old splendid courage, 
an unshaken divine need, to succeeding men and hope. This 
had been hers. She had always felt her presence in his success ; 
but, until now, it bad belonged exclusively to him. Dodge had, 
in his love, absorbed her, and that resulted in the statues the 
world applauded . . . at last she could see that he had preserved 
her spirit, her secret self, from destruction. He had cheated 
death of her fineness. The delicate perfection of her youth 
would never perish, never be dulled by old age or corrupted in 
death. It had inspired and entered into Pleydon’s being, and 
he had lifted it on the pedestal rising between the sea and sky. 
She was in the Luxembourg, in that statue of Cotton Mather, 
the sombre flame, about which he had written with a comment on 
the changing subjects of his creations. From the moment when 
he sat beside her on the divan in that room stifling with incense, 
with the naked glimmer of women’s shoulders, she had been 
the source of his power. She had been his power... . It was 
time to go. She gazed again, for a last view, at the bronze 
seated figure ; and a word of Pleydon’s, but rather it was Greek, 
wove its significance in the placid texture of her thoughts. Its 
exact shape evaded her, a difficult word to recall—Katharsis, 
the purging of the heart. About her was the beating of the white 
wings of a Victory sweeping her—a faded slender woman in 
immaculate glovesand a small matchless hat—into a region 
without despair.” 


So ends the book on a finely conceived harmony. But it must 
be acknowledged that the chapters which lead to this end are not 
equal to it in accomplishment and are sometimes even a little 
dull. For instance, much space is given to the description of 
Linda’s youth passed in hotels with her mother, whose flirtations 
are notorious. This, with one interval in which the true motif 
of the novel is first sounded, is rather commonplace. The 
author, however, betrays a diabolical perspicacity in his account 
of the house and establishment of the rich Jew, with grown-up 
daughters, Mr. Moses Feldt, whom Linda’s mother marries when 
the approach of middle age warns her that the time of flirtation 


is over. Here is a description of the friends of Judith and 
Pansy Feldt :— 
“Their dress held a ter restraint than the elders; though 


Linda recognized that it was no less lavish ; and their feminine 
trifles, the morocco beauty cases and powder boxes, the shoulder- 
pins, their slipper and garter buckles were extravagant in 
exquisite metals and workings. They arrived in limousines 
with dove-coloured upholstery and crystal vases of maidenhair 
fern and moss roses; and often, in such a car, Linda went 
to the theatre, with Judith or Pansy and some cousins. 
Usually it was a matinée, where their seats were the best 
procurable, directly at the st ; and they sat in a sleek, 
expensive row eating black ph Pen from inted boxes 
ruffled in roso silk. The audience, composed mostly of their own 
world, followed the exotic fortunes of the play with a complete 
discrimination in every possible emotional display and crisis. . . . 
Sometimes they had lunch in a restaurant of Circassian walnut 
and velvet carpets, with cocktails, and eggs elaborate with 
truffles and French pastry. Then, afterward, they would stop 
at a confectioner’s, or at a café where there was dancing, for tea. 
They all danced in a perfection of slow graceful abandon, with 
youths who, it seemed to Linda, did nothing else.” 


The extraordinary self-absorption of the heroine is cleverly 
indicated in the account of her marriage and of her relations to 
her children, for Linda’s life is unfolded from childhood to middle 
age. Still, in spite of many striking passages this book lacks 
some of the incisive power of The Three Black Pennys or 
Java Head, and leaves the reader with a shade of fear that Mr. 
Hergesheimer is writing too much and is incidentally feeling 
that he must economize in his materials. 





READABLE Novets.—The God in the Thicket. 
Lawrence. (Dent. 6s. net.)—A poetic extravaganza which 
seems to have taken its origin from the Russian Ballet. It is 
perhaps refreshing in these prosaic days to exist for an hour in 
the world of fantasy. Grey Dusk. By Octavus Roy Cohen. 
(Nash. 7s. net.)—An American detective story in which the 
problem at the beginning is a murdered bride and a suspected 
husband. The plot is ingenious and the solution of the mystery 
unexpected.—-God’s Price. By Maude Leeson. (Allen and 


By C. E. 





Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—The story of a divorce and re-marriage. 
The figure of Clemency, the useful help, is the most attractive 
in the book. 








POETS AND POETRY. 


VACHEL LINDSAY. 


[Mrs. Wilkinson, who contributes the following article 
American critic of considerable reputation. Her recent] 
published New Voices—a critical work of great ability—wes 
reviewed in these columns on March 27th. She speaks with 
special knowledge of Mr. Vachel Lindsay, an American poet 
of wide but eccentric reputation, whose work has “intrigued” and 
exhilarated English critics, who have, however, been puzzled 
by the occasional isolated pieces of work which have alone 
reached them. Mr. Lindsay's mission is to take poetry out of 
the library ; his work is written for the enjoyment of the Plain 
Man, and in America, where the Plain Man has less definitg 
views of the proper habitat of poetry, it is immensely enjoyed 
Possibly, unless its nature is a little explained, the Plain Man 
in England, when he becomes aware of Mr. Lindsay’s poetry 
may regard it as not so much emancipated from the library as 
escaped from the menagerie. Such sympathetic expositions ag 
Mrs. Wilkinson’s, therefore, serve a very useful purpose in the 
widening of the appeal of poetry.—Ep. Spectator.] 


’ is an 


VacuHEL Linpsay comes of old American stock and is a son of 
pioneers who crossed the mountains in search of newer and 
wilder lands when the great commonwealths of the Atlantic 
coast were no longer border states. He grew up in Springfield, 
the capital of Illinois, and the city of Lincoln, and he careg 
more for Springfield than for any other city men have built, 
But, as many of his readers know, when he was still a young 
man he left Springfield for a time, and went out, like Homer, 
to walk the open highways of his world. Like little Tommy 
Tucker, also, he sang for his supper, and for his dinner and 
breakfast. 

His adventures on the open road have been told in 
part in A Handy Guide for Beggars and Adventures While 
Preaching the Gospel of Beauty. He took neither purse 
nor scrip, but he took a little sheaf of Rhymes to be T'raded for 
Bread, and when nightfall found him alone and homeless on 
the “ blistering Kansas plain ”—or elsewhere—he would go to 
the home of some farmer and offer his booklet and an evening's 
entertainment for the family in exchange for board and lodging. 

Anyone who has ever heard Mr. Lindsay in his “ higher 
vaudeville for tired business men” will probably agree that the 
farmers and their families enjoyed the evenings of entertainment 
and profited by the naive exchange. But it is quite as likely 
that Mr. Lindsay earned more and better things than his share 
of Johnny-cake and sorghum; for while he was earning he 
was learning the craft of the minstrel; he was finding the 
folklore of his own people. His associations were not limited 
by locality and local prejudices, nor by the rules of class and 
kind. He knew that Americans were many; but out of the 
many he drew the One, America. 

And now for ten years or more he has been giving us poems 
which show that he is a man of the people and a poet of the 
whole American people from the Golden Gate to the Statue of 
Liberty. He is as American as maize and golden rod, as popular 
with those who know his work best, and as close to the healthy 
earth from which grow the kindest and hardiest fruits and 
flowers. None of our other poets living or dead has put more 
of the flavour and feeling of the common American life into his 
work. Longfellow and his kind thought that they were American 
poets when they wrote on American themes in a way con- 
scientiously learned from the perusal of English criticism. 
Emerson was the excellent intellectual poet of Anglo-Saxon 
America. Whitman was a great democrat with a distinctive 
and original manner, but he seems to have lacked the American 
sense of humour, and to that extent fails to represent a people 
immoderately fond of laughter. Poe could have wrought his 
miracles as well in England, probably. Of living Americans, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson and Robert Frost easily take rank 
with Vachel Lindsay as poets—perhaps ahead of him. Some 
critics call Mr. Robinson our greatest living master, and others 
prefer Mr. Frost. But both of them write in the tone and 
temper of New England rather than of the whole vast and 
varied America. Vachel Lindsay, with his pungent and homely 
humour, his imaginative exaggerations, his audacious phrases, 
his powerful rhythms and his simple idealism, is one of us and 
belongs to us all. 

That many critics will say that I have over-emphasized his 
importance I know very well. Some of them have let their 
own lights shine before the world so brilliantly that they are 
unable to perceive beauty in a simpler and less garish illumina- 
tion, and would cast a shadow over Mr. Lindsay’s good works, 
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lest they be seen of men. Others, in all honesty and quite 


justly, point to crudities and extravagances in his work and 
to certain of his poems that are obvious failures, and say, “ No 
great poet ever wrote such stuff !’’ And friends of Mr. Lindsay 
must be willing to admit that he has put a few poor poems 
into every one of his books, and a few poor lines into many 
of his good poems. When he writes badly he writes very 
badly indeed, for he lacks the power of self-criticism which has 
paved Mr. Robinson and Mr. Frost from similar mistakes. 
But nobody judges Wordsworth by his insipid failures. Mr. 
Lindsay should be judged by his successes. And the reader 
may find some of them in each one of his books. 

General William Booth Enters Into Heaven was the first of 
his books to be published at home, and is now the first to find 
an English publisher (Chatto ani Windus). The title poem 
probably did more than any of his other poems to win him 
favour with the poetry-reading public. Its powerful visualiza- 
tion of the scene in Heaven when General Booth led his ‘‘ vermin- 
eaten saints with mouldy breath ” into the court of King Jesus 
was in reality only the vision of the Salvation Army man on 
the corner. But it was presented in exceedingly forceful and 
vivid language at a time when poetry in America was for the 
most part innocuous and thin. That alone would have served 
to make it memorable. 

Then came a second book, The Congo, in which Mr. Lindsay 
attempted to interpret the negro race, their progress from 
savagery and superstition to beauty and religion. He put his 
interpretation into a profoundly moving rhythm. Still later 
came “ The Chinese Nightingale,” possibly his finest achieve- 
ment, used as the title poem of his third book. It is a great 
piece of dream poetry, mysterious and magically wrought, 
The scene is laid in a Chinese laundry in San Francisco. His 
latest book, The Golden Whales of California, includes at least 
two of his best social and choral poems, “The Sea Serpent 
Chantey”” and “The Daniel Jazz,” a rollicking bit of broad 
comedy. 

But Mr. Lindsay has done more for poetry in America than 
can be told by naming his best poems. He has made hundreds 
of people listen to poetry happily as they would to music, 
He has made hundreds of people take part in the speaking 


of it. I have heard him read to millionaires who went to 
hear him expecting to be bored, and he has set their 


minds free from dollars and cents and given them back 
for a while their common heritage of playful imagination. 
I have heard him read to the poor and to children, and 
realized that their world one with his. He has 
never preached the gospel of formal correctness, which is the 
gospel of the rhetorician, not of the creative artist, but always 
he has preached the gospel of beauty, which is the poet’s gospel 
of life. He has not been content simply to create poetry that 
is of the fotk; he has shown hundreds who have not been able 
to learn it from others that all great poetry is for the folk, 
ultimately, something to be shared and enjoyed, something to 
to be set free from the print on the pages of books. 

Just what this may mean for America people in the Old 
World can hardly understand, for the nations of the Old World 
grew slowly out of savagery and barbarism and feudalism into 
modernity and the ideal of democracy, and their literatures 
grew as nations grew. But America, one might almost say, 
was born an adult nation in modern times, inheriting from all 
nations the youth of all nations, but beginning her literary 
history without her own tradition of youth and simplicity. 
This great, complex America has needed a simple spokesman 
to be the voice of her plain people. Vachel Lindsay knows her 
people, her religion, her politics. He is a great humorist. He 
has become her troubadour, her minnesinger, her wayside bard. 

In the autumn he will lecture in England, and it is tobe hoped 
that English critics and English people will make him give them 
not only his somewhat extravagant “jazz” poetry, but also, 
with his best social and choral poems, some of his quieter lyrics 
—‘The Leaden-Eyed,” “The Eagle Forgotten,” and ‘“ The 
Broncho that would not be Broken.” For in these poems they 
will find the steadfast idealism of the American folk, as in the 
others they will find our exaggerated humor, our gigantic 
laughter which is our victory over circumstance, 

MARGUERITE WILKINSON, 


was 





Porms Wortny or ConstipERATION.—Chains. ByS. Winsten. 
(C. W. Daniel. 5s. net.)—The reader may wonder if it is the 
function of poetry to make him long more passionately than 








ever to reform the Prison system, but thet is th® 
effect of reading Mr. Winsten’s book of poems. 
Pilgrimage. By Lord Gorell. (Longmans and Co. 6s. net.)— 





Conservative in tone. A Pagcda of Jewels. By Moon Kwan, 
(Eliason.)—Poems in English by a Chinaman who is much 
under American influence. “The Turtle and the Lily” is 
a little play illuminating on the subject of Chinese moral 





notions, Poemsand Imaginings. By Capt.Templer. (Edition 
Bossard, Paris. London: 1 Granville Place, W. 1. Miss 
Templer. 3s. 6d.)—The prose is much more successful than the 


verse. It is probable, however, that Capt. Templer would 
have subdued his medium in later work. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—<—<—f—__. 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


= 


We have received the July number of the Rerue Economique 
Internationale, edited at Brussels by M. Léon Hennebieq (5s. 
monthly). This valuable review was suspended during the 
war and reappeared a few months ago. We may direct attention 
to an article on “The Franco-Belgian Agreement,” in which 
the editor shows how the economic fortunes of Antwerp are 
linked with those of Strasbourg through their common depend- 
ence on the Rhine. The question of reparation is considered 
in two articles. M. Décamps, discussing the methods by which 
Germany may pay for the evil that she has done, remarks very 
sensibly that Germany’s credit depends on the persistence 
with which the Allies constrain her to keep her engagements. 
The Allies, in other words, will benefit Germany as well as 
themselves by seeing that she fulfils the Treaty of Versailles. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, at 20 
Buckingham Street, Adelphi, has published its forty-third 
Annual Report (2s.), containing a lively paper by Mr. G. K, 
Chesterton and illustrated particulars of the Society’s work 
during the past year. The Society, while keeping a watchful 
eye on old houses all over England, has not failed to notice the 
charming eighteenth-century doorway of the house adjoining 
its own, which was threatened with decay merely because the 
lead above the lintel had been neglected. The Society has 
made some useful suggestions for the improvement of the river 
front at Hammersmith, and the Borough Council appears to be 
willing to take advice in the matter, which is explained by a plan 
and a photograph. In regard to the threatened City churches, 
the Society suggests that the nation should subscribe for their 
upkeep, but this hardly meets the difficulty, inasmuch as we are 
told that the Church needs the capital value of the sites so that 
it may build churches in new districts. The report contains 
references to old cottages which have been repaired and to 
others which might be made habitable at small expense. It is 
good to know that some at least of the local authorities are 
availing themselves of the Society’s special knowledge of such 











problems, 


A History of British Socialism. By M. Beer. 2 vols. (G. 
Bell. 12s. 6d. and 15s. net.)—Herr Beer, an Austrian-German 
Socialist who lived in England before the war, has written a 
useful history of English Socialism in its varied forms from the 
middle ages down to last year. The author does justice to the 
originality of men like Owen and seems impressed with the 
comparative moderation and intellectual honesty of English 
Radicals in the Victorian age. His later chapters dealing with 
the various Socialist organizations of the last half-century 
contain a good deal of information which is not easily found. 
It is curious that Herr Beer should conclude with a warning 
that Socialists ‘“‘ must take up their mission with clean hands 
and pure hearts and not to try to do God’s work with the devil’s 
tools,” and that they must think less about material benefits 
than about moral reform. This advice will be far from welcome 
to some of his British friends. 


Rabelais. Readings Selected by W. I. Smith. (Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. net.)—This little volume of select 
passages from Rabelais, with notes, was arranged by a Cambridge 
scholar who devoted the best part of a lifetime to the study 
of the great Frenchman. Sir John Sandys, in a prefatory 
memoir of his old friend and colleague, does justice to the late 
Mr. Smith’s work. Those who hesitate to embark on the 
somewhat voluminous adventures of Gargantua and Pantagrue 
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may be recommended to try these selections, which are charac- 
teristic of Rabelais at his best and are free from his peculiar 
grossness. The notes are excellent, and there is a short life 
of Rabelais. 


Nineteen-Sixteen, Nineteen-Twenty. With an Introduction 
by Sir W. Sutherland. (L.J.Gooding. 1s. net.)—This little book 
is a skilful exposition of the work ot “ The Lloyd George Coali- 
tion in War and Peace.”’ “ The work could not have been accom- 
plished by a Government of any one party,” says Sir William 
Sutherland in his preface. “ It has been achieved only because 
the characteristic sanity of our race has been embodied in a 
Government that has thought and worked on national and not 
on party lines.” It is pointed out that all the leading countries 
except America and Russia have resorted to Coalitions. Chapters 
are devoted to finance, high prices, women, land and housing, 
ex-Service men and general problems. A brief chapter on “ The 
Asquithian Group” illustrates their inability to agree on any 
policy, Mr. Asquith, for instance, opposing “ nationalization ” 
of the mines while his Whip, Mr. Hogge, supports it. A final 
chapter on the Labour Party states that it “ is falling more and 
more under the control of extremists who derive inspiration from 
Russia,” explains the revolutionary menace of the “ Council 
of Action’ and gives some facts about Bolshevik despotism in 
Russia. It is an effective political pamphlet, which may perhaps 
foreshadow an appeal to the country. 


We are glad to learn that the Central Asian Society, at 74 
Grosvenor Street, has doubled its membership since the Armis- 
tice, as Asiatic questions have assumed greater importance for 
us than ever before. The latest part of the Society’s Journal] 
contains a most instructive paper on ‘“‘ The Highways of Central 
Arabia,” by Mr. H. St. John BL. Philby, who has gone with Sir 
Perey Cox to Baghdad as political adviser. Mr. Philby insists 
in his paper that the desert Arab cherishes liberty above all other 
things, and that the Arabs of Syria and Mesopotamia who 
migrated thither from the desert are just as desirous of inde- 
pendence as the Bedouin. He thinks that the Arab population 
would increase rapidly if tribal wars ceased and if child mortality 
—three out of every four infants die—were checked by sanitary 
measures. 

The Jewish Peril : Protocols of the Elders of Zion, which was 
published in the spring and suddenly went out of print, has now 
been transferred to new publishers, “The Britons,” at 62 
Oxford Street, who have issued a second edition of this singular 
pamphlet (3s. net). 

The Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, dated January-March 
but only just published (Murray, 3s. 6d. net), contains a report 
on cotton-growing in Mesopotamia, where, it seems, the soil 
and climate are favourable, but the industry “ is restricted by 
the smallness of the population and the need for irrigation and 
drainage.” Experiments were made with several varieties of 
sced in 1918, and the British Cotton Growing Association have 
taken up the matter. It is thought that perhaps 200,000 acres 
of cotton “ could be cultivated annually by the existing popu- 
lation if the necessary facilities were provided ’—namely, 
transport, machinery, irrigating plant and, not least, instruction 
for the very primitive Arab cultivators. 


Mr. Arthur E. Baker, the borough librarian of Taunton, is 
issuing A Shakespeare Dictionary in parts, one for each play 


(4s. net). The third part, devoted to Macbeth, contains inter- 
esting notes in alphabetical order on the characters, place- 
names, and unusual words, with an introductory essay on the 
play and an appendix of extracts from Holinshed’s Chronicle 
whence Shakespeare derived the plot. 


Works ov Rererencr.— Athena, @ Year-Book of the Learned 
World (A. and C. Black, 15s. net), is a new and useful publication 
which will replace the German handbook that held the field 
before the war. ‘The first issue is restricted to the English- 
speaking world, but is none the less a substantial volume, as 
America has many universities. The learned institutions are 
arranged alphabetically, and in each case there is a brief note 
on the constitution and degrees preceding the list of the staff. 
The lists are not exhaustive, especially in the case of London, 
but the book will be very convenient for reference, more 





especially as it has a good index. Cassell’s French- -English, 
English-French Dictionary, which has had a long life, appears 
in a new edition under the care of Dr. E. A. Baker (Cassell, 
7s. 6d. net). It is a cheap and convenient dictionary, —_ 
The Year-Book of the Universities of the Empire, 1918-20, edited 
by Mr. W. H. Dawson for the Universities Bureau of the British 
Empire (Bell, 15s. net), has reappeared after an interval, during 
which the universities were distracted by the war. It gives 
compact summaries of the calendars of all British Universities, 
as well as lists of the teaching staffs, and may be commended aga 
convenient and authoritative handbook. It is arranged geo- 
graphically and is well indexed. An appendix gives particulars 
of the war-work done by each university or college— 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1920 (Field Press, 30s. net) ig 
the fifty-first issue of a standard authority. It has been revised 
with care, and is remarkably complete.—Paton’s List of Schools 
and Tutors, 1920-21 (J. and J. Paton, 5s.), is the twenty-third 
annual edition of a very useful reference book, which includes not 
merely information about schools for boys and for girls, but alse 
notes on the professions, training colleges, special schools, and 
boarding schools on the Continent. Most of the entries are 
illustrated. The field of choice for an anxious parent seems very 
wide. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


net 
net 
net 
net 


Altsheler (J. A.), Lost Hunters, cr 8vo (Harrap) 
Barker (A.), British Corn Trade, cr 8vo (Pitman) 
Beaumont (W. W.), Industrial Electric Vehicles and Trucks (Gri‘tin) 
Bird (H. H.), The ical of Plate Girder Bridges (Griffin) 
Bird (Maj.-Gen. W. D.), Direction of War, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 
Bishop ( —, E.), Moon Slave, cr 8vo (Heath, Cranton) 
Bosschere de), City (Heinemann) 
Bousfield es “nn Tho , te 4 - Practical Psycho-Analysis, 8vo (K 'Paul) net 
Boyer (Chas. Histury of Education, cr 8vo (Harrap) net 

Bruun (Laurids), Van Zanten’s Happy Days, cr 8vo....(Gyldendal) net 

Bull (G.), Wayside Poems, cr 8vo (Daniel) net 

Chapin’s (C.) Story, 8vo (Putnam) net ue 
Ohil: s Great Texts of the Bibie, 6 vols, 8vo. .(T. & T. Clark) 9/0 net per vol. 
Collection Nelson Le Capitaine, Francasse I. and II., Theophile Gautier, 18mo 


(Nelson) 2/6 net each, 
Control of Parenthood, Edit. by J. Marchant, or 8vo (Putnam) - i 
(B.), Madame Gilbert’s Cannibal, cr 8vo amend 
Couch (M. Quiller-), A Cottage Rose, 8vo (Harrap) 
Cullum (R.), Heart of Unaga, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 
Daniels (G. a * Early English Cotton Industry, er 8vo. .(Longmans) 
Enock (C. R Sg America, 2 vols, 8vo (Unwin) 
Everett, (Mrs. —— and Other Ghosts, cr 8vo (P. Allan) 
Francis (3.), tat and edy, cr 8vo ..(Holden & Hardingham) 
Jarey (E. B.), Ellis (0. O.), and offin (R. Vu .), American Guide Book to 
France and its Battlefields, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 20/0 
Garrett (E. R.), Meg of the Heather, cr 8vo (R.T.S.) net 4/0 
Geometry for wy A., Parts II. and III., cr 8vo (E. Arnold) each 2/6 
Gerard (Louise), Spanish Vendetta, cr 8vo (Mills & Boon) net 7/6 
Gradwohl! (R. B. iH ) and Blaivas (A. J.), Newer Methods of Blood and Urine 
bone 8vo (Kim ton) net 30/0 
Guilford (Everard L.), Nottingham cr 8V0...........eee4- (8.P.0.K.) net 4/0 
Hardwick (J. Q.), Religion and Science, cr 8vo (8. P.C.K.) net 8/0 
Harrow (B.), From Newton to —}~ 18mo ‘i net 2/6 
Hartley (0. G.), Sex Education = National Health, 8vo (L. Parsons) net 6/0 
Hayes (N. . Rhymes of Wee Woodlanders, cr 8vo net 2/6 
ow to Make a Fortune, 18mo...............00++- (il net 2/6 
Howe (J. A.), Stones and a ee $0600s6ee0006 (Pitman) net 3/0 
a ey (A.), Christian Morals, (8.P.C.K.) net 4 
botson (F.), Chemical Analysis of “steel, Works “Materials ‘eomemansh net 21/0 
India, An, Written by G. M. Gordan, or 8vo (Butterworth) net 3/6 
S.), Happy Highways, cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 9/0 
.), Elementary ng 94 Part ITI. (Oxford Univ. Press) 
Lamb (HL), Higher Mechanics, Camb. Univ. Press) 
Latter (Oswald H.), — of Tiving Thi cr (Blackie) 
Leland (Brevet Lt.-Col. F. W.), With the M. T. in Mesopotamia, 8vo 


(Foster, Groom) 
Lutz (E. G.), Ani Cartoons, 8vo 





net 


net 12/6 
(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Lynch (A.), vel, 18mo (P. Allan) net 5 
Macbeth (A. K ), Organic enw ond for Medical, Intermediate Science, and 
Pharmaceutical Students, cr 8 (Longmans) net 6/6 
Mackean (Rev. W. H.). hristian Monasticism in Egypt (S.P.C.K.) net 8/0 
Macqueen (Katharine Stuart), Records of a Scotswoman, by Olive Maclehose, 
cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Macy (S. oh Seen See, (S.P.C.K.) nes 8/6 
Mallock (W. H.), Memoirs of honed 7 Literature, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 169 
Marco Polo Ser, Notes — addenda to Sir Henry Yule’s edition (Murray) net 16/0 
Massey (W. T.), z's" Final Triumph, 8vo... «..-(Constable) 
Masterman (J. Birmingham, cr 8vo Bes K.) 
May (G. L.), Et inightesnte Century Churchmen, er 8vo .P.0.K.) 
Minikin (R. Q. R.). River and Canal Engineering, < (Griffin) 
Minney (R. J.), Midst Himalayan Mists, 8vo (Butterworth) 
Montague (M. P.). England to America (Swect & Maxwell!) 
Montague (M. P.). Uncle Sam of Freedom Ridge (Sweet & Maxwell) 
Moorman (PF. at 5. ee of = on cr 8vo (E. Mathews) 
Munn (B.), Invisi 
Munro (J.), Histo 


(L. Parsons) net 
tory gt Grea Greek Beta Part IL., cr 8vo (Oliver & Boyd) net 
Murray (Julia), Little Star Gazers, SVO.......,,.....6.+- (Harrap) net 
Newton (E.), Skeleton toda yoo er 8vo (Blackie) With xs. 8/6 

No Exs. 2/6 
Nicholson (R. F.), Mechanical Devices of the Typewriter (Pitman) not 
Othello, Edit. by ©. H. Herford, 18mo 3 i 
Pannell (A. P.), Miracles Which Happen, or 8vo. Nisbet) net 
Paul (BE. and ©.), a of Poetry, er 8¥0 .(Daniel) net 
.(Black) net 


Pike (J.), Chester, he 
Poole (B. W.), Clothing Trades Industry, cr 8vo. .(Pitman) net 


Public School Verse, 1919-1920, An Anthology, or 8vo. -(ilcinemann) net 
Pycraft (W. P.), The Sea-Shore, cr 8vo S.P.C.K.) net 
Eye Katharine), Wonder Tales of Many Lands, cr Svo....(Harrap) net 
. §.), History of England and Scotland (Blackie) net 
Replat n (Lt.-Col. ©. a’C.), Personal Experiences of, 2 vols Pewee net 
(A. E. ¥. ) & Hickson (T.), Mathemetical Problems (Heinemann) net 
Roberts (H. E. F.), Chemistry and Physics: Examination ve rs, cr 8vo 
—— net 
Rochechouart, Memoirs of the Count de, 1788-1822, rm, ...(Murray) not 
Rochelle (P. de La), Modern Freneb Com; position, cr 8vo....(Putnam) net 
8t, John, Revelation of, by R. H. Charles, Vols. 1. and 11. (T. & T. Clark’ net 
Scholis (P. A.), Book of the Great Musicians,cr 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Sedgwick (A. D.) (Mrs. B. de Selincourt), Autumn Crocuses, Short Stories 
er 8vo cker) net 9 
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Articles on Problems of Labour, cr 8vo..........(Pitman) net 8/6 





BY APPOINTMENT 


DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 


NOTICE.—The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become re-united with, and is trading under the 


hame of, 
E. DENT and CoO, Ltd, 
at the following addresses :— 
61 STRAND, W.G.2, 4 ROYAL EXGHANGE, &.C, 3, 
and 54 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W.1. 





To 
H.M. THE KING. 





Blater (J. A.). Commons “t. ee eae on ee tg net 5/0 
Hill (0. B.), Rising ve the ins nce, 8vo 
smith (0. H.) and ( (Putnam net 189 
MB), Teed, PBI... cccccccccsccccce sanevees (Pitman) no 

sare Cw Legends and Romances of Spain, roy 8vo..(Harrap) net 21/0 
Stephenson (G.), by Ruth Maxwell, cr 8vo (Harrap) net 3/6 
Stuart (Esmé), Taming of Tamzin, cr 8vo...............+ (Harrap) net 6/0 
Unwin (A. H.), West African Forests and Forestry, roy 8vo (Unwin) net 63/0 

Vinall (J. W. T.) and Snaith (G. L.), Open-Air Geography and Topographical 
Modelling, SVO  ..ccecececesecseesseccecseccscceeees (Blackie) net 5/0 
(Q.), Street of Faces ; Glimpses of Town, roy 8vo....(P. Allan) net 15/0 

bn (0. F.), Fireman's Handbook and Guide to Fuel Economy, cr 8vo 
hbo dt (E facdonald) = 5 

arrington (A. W.), My Neighbour and I, cr 8vo....(E. Macdonald) ne 
— (J. & Talks on Insurance Law, cr 8vo..........+.. (Pitman) net 5/0 
Wellesley (Lady Gerald), Poems, cr 8vo.......... eoeess--(Murray) net 5/0 
Wells (i. G.), Outline of History, 4t0..........cseeeceees (Cassell) net 21/0 
Willis (W.A.), Trade Boarda at Work, cr 8vo....... «.---(J. Nisbet) net 4/6 

Wilson (Capn. S. J.), Seventh Manchesters, July, 1916, to March, 1919, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 6/0 
Wilson (Woodrow), by W. E. Dodd............ Sweet & Maxwell) net 15/0 
Wither (R. F. Bigg-), A Short History of the Church of Russia (S.P.0.K.) net 8/0 
Wood (C. E. 8.), Poet in the Desert, 18mo.............+.. (Dantel) net 2/6 
Wynne (Constance), Women of Cedar Grove, cr 8vo........ (Daniel) net 7/0 
Young (F. Brett-), SEOGS BUR, GGG. 0.00.00 vneeeedesees (Secker) net 9/0 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


TO OUR READERS AND ADVERTISERS. 





Please note that all communications for the 
Editor and Manager should now be addressed : 


THE “SPECTATOR,” 
No. 13 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 


LIBERTY’s 
CATALOGUE OF DOWN QUILTS 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS SENT 
POST FREE 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH LINEN 
TABLE DAMASK 


Write for Samples and List P. to 


ROBINSON & GLEAVER Litd., Linen Manufacturers, BELFAST. 
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A DECIDED DIFFERENCE 


exists between Lea & Perrins’ Sauce and 
other so-called Worcestershire Sauces. 


Don’t be misled by imitations. 


& PERRIN S’ 
SAUCE, 


LEA 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


EN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 


and 
will enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 


B4toN 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., | 


LTD. ! 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
§S Q U A BRB E 





IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


FOR SALE, the long lease at a moderate ground rent, with 
immediate possession at a pre-war price, compact and easily run 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, with accommodation of 10 Bed and 
Dressing-rooms, Bathroom, Double Drawing-room, Boudoir, 
Dining-room, Library, and complete domestic offices, Principal 
and Secondary Staircases, 

Telephone, electricity and gas, separate boiler for hot water, and 
gas cooking Plate as well as Eagle Range. 

HOUSE was occupied up till June, 1920, and is in excellent 
structural repair and sanitation. An exceptional opportunity for 
any person requiring a house of very moderate size yet dignified and 
with ample bedroom accommodation. Opposite entrance to Square 
Gardens which contains Lawn Tennis Ground, 


Apply to Messrs. MANN & SON, 12 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
near Victoria Station, 8.W. 1. Telephone: Victoria 2040. 





AT A NOMINAL RESERVE. WITH VACANT POSSESSION, 
NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK BORDERS. 

1} miles from Brandon Station, 6 miles from Thetford, 14 miles from Swaffham, 

16 miles from Bury St. Edmunds, and 17 miles from Newmarket, 


THE 
ee RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


known as 


“BRANDON PAR K,.” 
extending to an area of 
2,613 ACRES. 


The Mansion occupies a fine position, commands views over its grounds and 
the surrounding country, and contains Lounge Hall, 5 Reception-rooms, Billiard- 
room, 20 Bedrooms, 2 oehononea, and adequate Domestic Offices. It is In excel- 
lent structural and decorative repair. 

Electric Light. Central Heating. 
Modern sanitation. Ample Garage 
House, 12 Cottages. 

BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. 


Lake, Tennis Court, Herbaceous Borders, Walled Kitchen Garden, Range of 
Hot Houses, Arable, Grass and Woodland. 
THE COVERTS 
are well placed, forming a natural home for game, and are “~ 
ee number of Pheasants, The bag includes Partridges, 
Juck, &e, 


supply. 
Agent's 


water 
Lodges, 


Abundant 


Telephone. 
I'wo 


accommodation. 


able of holding a 
dares, Woodcock, 


To be offered for Sale by Auction by Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
in the Hanover Square Estate Room, on Wednesday, 6th October, 1920, : 
2.80 p.m. (unless previously sold privately) 


Solicitors : Messrs. ACTON, MARRIOTT & SIMPSON, King Street, Nottingham 
Auctioneers: Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & ROTLEY, 20 Hanover Squi 
London, W. 1. 
JRIVATE RESIDENTIAL HOTEL. Perhaps the best 
known in 8.W. England. Net profit upwards £2,000 per annum. Su 
Professional man retiring with energetic wife. Possession with £2,500 balanes 


and of profits 
Box X. L.. BUTCHERS’ ADVTG. AGENCY, Frankfort 8 

THE PROPERTY OF MR. GERALD RITCHIE, 

CHELSEA EMBANKMENT (close to). 

O be LET Furnished from November ist to May Ist. a 
very attractive and exceptionally well FURNISHED HOUSE, comprising 
six bedrooms, bathroom, and three reception rooms, &c.; good Broadwood 
piano; telephone; charming garden; linen left; gar. lose by; convenient 
situation for "buses, && Specially recommended by Agents, Messrs. 
CHESTERTON and SONS, 1 Cadogan Place, 8.W. 1. ‘Phone, 16 Kensington 
Comfortable HOUSE at Felixstowe. 
Near sea, 
Low rent 


t.. PLYMOUTH. 








the 
the 





ry\O LET FURNISHED. 
Bracing air ; sunny, sheltered | 

Excellent golf links. Gas and electri 

ARCHER, Hamilton Road, Felixstowe 

ye SALE, AUTOGRAPH LETTER of great DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON, 


+ What offers?—GRIFFITH, The Club, 


hops, station, church 
ior winter months.— 


osition, 
light. 





pages. 


Monmouth. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAGANT AND WANTED. 


MIN HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
GERMAN at a salary of £300 per annum Particuiars 1 be obtained trom 


of the University and. applications for the appointment should 


the SECRETARY 
be received by him not later than 


TNIVERSITY OF DACCA, 


the 27th September. 


BENGAL.—Applic 


ations are 





y) invited by this new f r CHAIKS in ving subjects 
English Language and Literatur story; Political Economy; Chemistr 
Physics ; E ation ; Physical Uducation ical ations required and 
for READERSHIPS in the follow subject Engiis terature ; Phonetics ; 
Mathematics ; Chemistry ; Educa Politics. For Professorships the tuitial 
salary has been provisionally fixed at from Rs. 9,000 to Rs, 12,000 a year, rising to 
Rs. 21,600 a year, and for Readerships at Ks. 7,200 a year, rising to Rs. 14,400 a 


or the Readership in Phonetics, and special 
allowances of Ks. 6,000 a year wili be attached to six of the teaching posts in 
the University.—For further particulars appl) e DIRECTOR of SPECIAL 
INQUIRIES and REPORTS, Board of Educat ctoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, 8.W.7, by whom aj 12 copies), with three testi- 
monials and th yf net more than three 23, should be received aot 


later than Septemi 


year. Special terms are offered 













P. J. HARTOG, Vice-Chancellor. 
NENTLEWOMAN (experienced) desires re-engagement as 
LADY-HOUSEKELP or COMPANION. Excellent referesces.— 





ALPHA, Torquay Directory, Torquay. 
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|) gevmmneiaen EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
; i GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
Head Mistress .. ee .. Miss A. L. HARRISON (Cantab.). 


Required, SCIENCE MISTRESS. Graduate with good Chemistry and either 
Physics or Botany. Temporary salary : Scale £180 to £300, by annual increments 
of to and additional payments at all points of £10 for Ist or 2nd Hons. Degree, 
and £10 for optional third year of training; full allowance for approved service 
eisewhere. Application should be made at once on printed form, which may be 
obtained from the undersigned on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, 
= WHALLEY, Director of Education and Secretary, Education Office, Dar- 
ington. 

ith September, 1920. 


» wats OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF TWO INSPECTORS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 





Applications are invited for the post of Inspector of Elementary Schools. 
Two vacancies exist. Candidates must have had teaching experience. 

The commencing salary will be fixed according to qualifications and experience, 
and will not exceed £800 per annum, and subject to satisfactory service will 
increased by £50 per annum to a maximum of £1,000 per annum In the case of a 
man and £300 per annum tn the case of a woman. These salaries will not be 
alfected by nor participate in any war bonus hitherto granted by the City Council. 

The successful candidates will be on the staff of the Chief Education Officer, 
and will be subject to the provisions of the Council Superannuation Scheme. 

Full particulars regarding the posts and forms of application may be obtained 
from the undersigned, and must be returned not later than Tuesday, October Sth, 
1920. 

Canvassing (direct or indirect) will be a disqualification. 

Education Office, Council House, P 

Margaret Street, Birmingham. 


TINHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
JOINT COMMITTEE FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF TUTORIAL CLASSES. 


Applications are invited for the post of TUTOR IN INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
AND ECONOMICS for extra-mural work. A knowledge of Political Science 
would be an advantage. Remuneration, £300 for the Session 1920-21. Duties 
to commence at the beginning of October. A am accompanied by 
testimonials or references, to be in the hands 4 he undersigned as soon as 
possible, but not later than Wednesday morning, September 22nd. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Joint Hon. Secretary. 
The University, Sheffield. 


MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
SCHOOL YOR CHINESE, 


. D. INNES, 
Chief Education Officer. 








SHANGHAI. 
PUBLIC 


TWO ASSISTANT MASTERS are required for the above School, one to 
arrive by the end of the year and one before the spring of 1921. Candidates should 
be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried and, preferably, graduates of Oxford, Cam- 
tridge, London or other recognized British University. They must hold Board 
of Education certificates and/or diplomas in education. They will be required 
to teach in English only, but will be expected to study Chinese. 

AGREEMENT.—Each agreement and renewal thereof is for a period of 
three years. 

LEAVE,.—Seven months’ leave fs granted after cach five years’ period of 
service, 

PAY.—Toaels 287.50 per mensem during first agreement. 

Taels 345 per mensem during second agreement, 
Taels 395 per mensem during third agreement. 
Taels 445 per mensem thereafter as maximum. 

There are no allowances, but there is Iiberal superannuation; medical attend- 
ance ig free and hospital expenses, up to a certain limit, are paid. The rate 
of exchange fluctuates; at present the Tacl is about 5s. 9d., but its pre-war 
value was about 2s. 6d. 

PASSAGE.—First class passage is provided and half-pay during voyage. 

Further particulars and application form may be obtained from the Council's 


Agents, 
Mes:rs. JOHN POOK & CO., 
September, 1920. 63 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 








pesssvaal SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES. 


TEACHERS, both men and women, are required for the Secondary Schools 
of Transvaal Province, South Africa, in which English is the medium of Instruc- 
tion, and for the Normal or Training Colleges. 

The ordinary Secondary School pre pupils for ‘the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the three Universities of South Africa. Teachers able to take any of the 
usual matriculation subjects may be appointed. There are also vacancies for 
teac of vocational subjects connected with commerce, trades or crafts, 
and domestic science. 

Teachers are also required for general or special work in Training Colleges. 

Suitable candidates will be interviewed. Free passages will be provided 
for those selected. 

It is desirable that candidates appointed should be able to sail In time to 
Pg = duty at the beginning of the first term (towards the end of January) 
o 21. 

Applications may be sent at any time up to the 30th November, 1920, to 
the SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, 32 Victoria Street, London, 3.W. 1, whom forms of application 
and further particulars may be obtained. 

All applications will be dealt with as soon as possible after they are received 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


The Council of the Collego invites applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in MATHEMATICS, who should have special qualifications in 
Applied Mathematics. Commencing salary £250, increasing to £350 per annum. 

Further particulars regarding the above post may be obtained from the under- 
signed, by whom applications, with testimonials (which need not bo printed), 
must be received on or before September 25th, 1920. 

bD. J. A. BROWN, 














University College, Cardiff. Registrar, 
September ist, 1920. 
ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 


Applications are invited for the post of. WOMAN ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
of HIGHER EDUCATION. Salary £450 a year, rising by two annual increments 
of £50 to £550. Candidates shoukl be graduates with Secondary School experience, 
and some knowledge of educational administration is desirable.— Forms of applica- 
tion (to be returned by September 30th), with further particulars, may be obtained 
from the DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, Education Office, Warwick. 


YI ANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER for tho Cathedral 


High School, BOMBAY. Must be a bachelor, graduate and a com- 
municant member of C. of E. Subjects, English and Mathematics, but suitable 





applicatories with other subjects might be entertained. Salary Rs. 400 permensem 
(2480 per annum), with free furnished room.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
care of the Vicar of Old Windsor, Berks, 








EPTEMBER VACANCIES.—DEMOBILIZED OFFICERS 


Ny and OTHERS.—MASTERS WANTED in PUBLIC PREP 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Liberal salaries, res. and non-res. SENIOR = 
JUNIOR POSTS—FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Tutorial Dept at 


Victoria Street. S.W. 
LONDON. 





OLBORN UNION, 
FEMALE INQUIRY OFFICER wanted, experienced in social work 

aged between 25 and 40. Salary, with bonus, £228 per annum. = 
Application forms and particulars from the CLERK to the GUARDI AN3 
53 Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 1. mae 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving upto. 


date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 




















GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W, 1. 
LECTURES, &c. 
OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, 


CHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


LONDON INSTITUTION, FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.c. 2, 
First Term: Session 1920-21. 


EASTERN AND AFRICAN LANGUAGES AND RELIGIONS, 
Instruction is given in Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Hindustan!, Chinese, Japanose 
and other important languages of the East and of Africa. Special facilities ars 
offered for merchants, missionaries and others. T 
The School will re-open on Monday, 27th September. For particulars apply 
to THE DIRECTOR. 


wees 


THE 





SON’S CAREER 


MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Parents and guardians desiring Information and advice with regard to the 
Medical Curriculum should write for full particulars to A. E. WEBB-JOHNSON, 
C.B.E., D.S.0., F.R.C.S., the Dean, 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


The 
ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 
can be taken at this School. 
Annual value of SCHOLARSHIPS 
and PRIZES over £1,000. 


FACULTIES, 


SCIENCE, MEDICINE. 
COMMERCE. 


ARTS. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OP LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Schools of 


ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY, SOCIAL STUDY, 


leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 


THE SESSION 1920-21 COMMENCES OCTOBER 5th, 1920. 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 
STU DENTS. 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the require 
ments of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 
Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Univers!- 
tles, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. 
SEPARATE SYLLABUSES, with full information as to Lecture and Labora- 
tory Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and 
Scholarships, are published as follows :— 
. Faculty of Science. 
2. Faculty of Arta. 
3. Faculty of Medicine. 
4. Faculty of Commerce. 
4. Department of Social Study. 
6. Department of the Biology and Chemistry of Fermentation. 
7. Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c., 
and will be sent on application to the undersigned. 
GEO, H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. ms 


GE. 





| Fainetiieeatitatl adie C OLLE 


Day and Evening Courses for the degrees of the University of London, in the 
Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical, French, English, German and Italian Literature and 
Language are open to Non-University Students. 
Calendar is., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
G. F. TROUP HORNE, Secretary. 





Birkbeck Collego, E.C. 4. 








HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.-P. The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D. 


Principal : 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf. Fin. Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Kducation on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends ovey two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
ties, Massago and Medical Gymnastics, Danciag and Outdoor Games. Studentsa 
practise teaching in schools in the nelghbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounda of 23 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heaths 
The Course begins in October,--Further particulars on application toSECRETARY. 
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—_———————_—_——— 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
a (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
UNIVERSITY STREET, GOWER STREET. W.C. 1, 
Telephone: Museum 7026. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on the 1st OCTOBER, 1920. 

The SCHOOL is for Final Studies only, and gives a complete curriculum to 
Mcn and Women Students for all the Final Examinations. 

CLINICAL UNITS under whole-time Directors and Assistants have now been 
established. These Directors are responsible for the teaching of the principles 
of medicine and surgery, while the practical teaching is largely In the hands of 
the honorary staff of the Hospital. 

"FEES.—For the Final Course, 112 guineas if paid in one sum, or 115 guineas 
sid in two instalments of 70 and 45 guineas, 

PeENTAL STUDENTS (Men and Wemen) can obtain a complete curriculum 
ity College, University College Hospital, and the Dental Department 


‘nivers' 
s Le or College Hospital (the National Dental Hospital, Great Portland 
This department has recently been reorganized and equipped on the 


Street). 
owe standard of modern requirements, and is admirably adapted for the 
teaching of students in the science and art of Dental Surgery. 

Forty-seven APPOINTMENTS are open during the year to students, and paid 
appointments to the annual value of over £500. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS and Prizes of the value of over £1,000 
are awarded annually. ; 

BUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £167 is tenable for the earlier 
Medical Studies at University College and for the Final Studies at the Medical 


school. 

eMOLDSMID EXHIBITIONS.—Two of the value of 112 guincas each, the 
subjects of the Examination being Anatomy and Physiology, are awarded annu- 
ally in September. 

RECREATIONS.—The Athletic Ground of 22 acres is at Perivale and con- 
tains 22 Tennis Courts, Cricket, Pootball and Hockey Grounds. A Gymnasium 
and Squash Racquet Court are installed in the School; while the Asphalte 
Tennis Court, Fives, and Racquet Courts at University College can be used by 
members of the Students’ Medical Society. 

All further information and prospectus can be obtained from the Secretary, 
and the Dean can be interviewed at any time by appointment. 

Dean, G. F. BLACKER, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. 
Vice-Dean, A. M. H. GRAY, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. 
Secretary, G. E. ADAMS, F.C.L.8. 


EST FIELD CO LL. BG &. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Chairman of Council: The Kev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 

Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 

of London. ‘There fs also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three years 
are offered for competition at an examination held annually in April. 
Next Session begins October 6. For Calendar and further particulars 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
MHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
Students can be accepted in the Faculties of Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engin- 
eering, Metallurgy and Medicine (for the Sheffield M.Js., Ch.1. courses). Early 
aprlication for admission is desirable. Prospectuses free on application to the 
undersigned. 


= peo W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 


DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College tor Teachers, President: 
Kt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. €. G. 
Monteficre, M.A.: Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 
cerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, 
epply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFIELD. Students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, N 1, &c. Fees £140 a year.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 





b 











UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and. FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes In Examinations. Seekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply YRINCIPALS. 


{ ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE (formerly 
Udimore). Practical comprehensive training, individual consideration. 
Gardening Year begins mid-September : work will include re-making rose garden, 
greenhouse erection, &c.—RIDLEY-PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


Lienert SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Next Term begins September 23:d. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 











TXHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slepes. Weil recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 
ves COTSWOLD HILLS.—ENDERLEY HOUSE 
SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS. 600 feet above the sea, bracing 
air, lovely scenery. Central heating. Thorgughly good education. Fees 120 
guineas per annum. Prospectus on application. 
HieaeFiEeLdD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: ‘“‘ Watford 616.” 
SCHOOL, 


C ALDER GIRLS’ 














SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 

and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School fs to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 

and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 








ISS LUMLEY, Grassendale School, Southbourne, highly 

recommends a HOME for CHILDREN of 6—12, where they attend the 
day schools in the neighbourhood.—Apply Mrs. SCOTT, R.R.C., Wincomblee 
Southbourne, Bournemouth. 








FOREIGN. 


WITZERLAND.—INSTITUT “LA CHATAIGNERAIE,” 

COPPET, near Geneva. A First-Class BOARDING SCHOOL for 
Boys. The teaching of Modern Languages is an important item in the School 
rogramme, which includes all subjects. Summer and winter sports. Great 
mportance is attached to the development of character and care for the physical 
well-being of the pupils. Pupils escorted September if wanted. For English 
prospectus and references apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGEE. 
a OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits: 
13 years 4 months to 18 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Osborne, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—GIEVES, Ltd, 
(Publication Dept.), “‘ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
p.a. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications 
should be made. 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 








ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
ly .. Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. ae 

EREFORD SCHOOL.—An ancient Public School with 
t valuable LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities. Vacancies 
next term. Entrance examination, September 16; one or two EXHIBITIONS 
may be granted on the results of thiz.—For prospectus apply to Dr. CREES, the 
Head-Master. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C. Fees, £69, 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


paesacse CASTLE SCHOOL, 
: COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
DREGHORN CASTLE, standing in its own extensive grounds, and situated 
24 miles from Edinburgh, will be OPENED in OCTOBER NEXT as a 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS (aged 7 to 15). 
Head-Masters : 

H. M. RUSH, B.A. 

(Formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), 














and 
R. W. BURTON, B.A. 

(Formerly Second Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 

BOYS will be PREPARED for all the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and may be 
entered as BOARDERS, WEEKLY BOARDERS, or DAY BOARDERS, 

SPECIAL TERMS for SONS of the CLERGY. 

Boys are already being enrolled for future dates. Apply to the Secretary, 
L. LEONARD BILTON, W.S., 17 Rutland St., Edinburgh, or The Head-Masters , 


AY ANGFORD, SUFFOLK (3 miles from Sea).—Pupi!s 

prepared for PUBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS and other examina- 
tions ; 44 acres. River and sea bathing. Good dietary, home comforts. Special 
care for delicate or backward boys.—Apply “ W.,” c/o J. & J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


_eeee ee Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 52. 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 40. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


TUDENTS’ ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 
EXAMINATIONS. 
Apply H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 


Road, Bournemouth. os 
ZJLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
{will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 446 Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 2. 


O-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. All 
instruction given through speech and lip-reading, the aim being entirely 
normal development in every direction. Pupils received from 24. Entire charge 
taken of children whose parents are abroad.—For further particulars apply 
PRINCIPALS, 36 Parliament Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 


a raerees FoR BOYS awnp GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Mesers. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. : 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 


Telephone: 5053 Central. 





YCHOOLS Parents c2n obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
71 of fees, &c.) to 
<i TORS. Kaw A TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—15S-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON,W.1. 'Phone—Muscum 4449 (2 lines), 
ial OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926. st 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 


are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 











_ Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, c&c. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickiy prepared for Journal- 
pStic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


A UTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON 
LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their maz 
kets.— Write, Manager, Eldon Literary Service,34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet St., L.U.4, 


BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER.— 
GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and increasing 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. Three cheques 
by one post was the gratifying experience of a recently enrolled student.— Write 
for free booklet, ** How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LIT ER ARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Edivorial L, 22 Chancery Laue, London, W.C, 2. 
oo MASSEY, Literary Agent. No ‘reading ‘fee 

charged. Good short ‘storles required, 2,00Q-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where crit icism. is réquired a small fee is charged, 
Anthors’ MSS. typed.— RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Loctors’ 
Commons, London. LC. 4. 


2250 TO £1 000 A YEAR.—Earn money by your ‘pen. 
Unique postal course. Booklet iree.—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 
22 Bodteed Street, | W. c. 




















TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—For Gentlemen and Ladies.— 


Oct. 1: Italy, Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, 30 days, 79 gns. Nov. 4: 
Algeria, Tunisia, “ Garden of ‘Allah, " 32 days, 98 gns. and 79 gns. December and 
January: Egypt, 285 gns. Arranged and a by Miss BISHOP, 
PRG. S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper wentuseen: 5.k. 19 


TISITS i = Oo GRAVES. ‘ON WES T “FRONT. 
THE CHURCH ARMY'S escorted parties, { for widows, parents and other near 
relatives, leave several times weekly for all parts of the British Front in France 
and Belgium. Moderate inclusive sum for travel from London to destination 
and back, lodging, board and escort. In Ypres the Church Army has a com- 
fortable hostel for accommodation of visitors. Karly application to join parties 
should be made to the Secretary, Graves Visitors, 55 Bryanston Street, London, 





W.1. Donations towards fund for helping poor visiters unable to bear whole 
cost most gratefully receiy ed, cheques being crossed “ Barclays, account 
Church Army,’ fis iyable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chiet Secretary. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
|S geen roe PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all ts—Town, 


Country, Seaside—who recelve PRIV ATE PATIENTS (Mental, — asthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORE Y. 
Geneenl ‘Manager, Medical, &c., Awsocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St. rata ar Sq., W.C.2. 


HE UMATISM, ARTHRITIS, and KINDRE D DISEASES 

are caused by micro-organisms—as are other diseases--and their pre- 

vention and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published 
at 1s., which will be sent gratis and post paid to any reader afflicted. 

The simple home Aseplene treatment and consultation fees are quite inex- 
pensive compared with unending years of ordinary medical or specialist treat- 
ments, or the visiting of spas and baths. It is the only system which always 
succeeds, because it destroys the cause—the micro-organisms—with manifest 
advantage to the health generally, and permits Nature to reassert herseli, and 
restore ireedom of movement and freedom from pain. ‘here is no treatment 
by correspondence, and all consultations are by appointment. Address the 
ny TAKIES, ASEPLENE, LIMITED, 33 Bedford Street, Strand, London, 
W. 0. 
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QUITABLE ‘REV E RSIONARY ~ INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1535.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
CHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 

thereon. 
30 Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 


Apply SECRETARIES, 

AVE ‘YOUR OWN -BOOKPLATE .—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 

from £2 =. Specimens sent free.—HENRY Lb. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
ioudy aM 1, 


EAL LACE—YO! UGHAL. NEEDLE. POINT, 

LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Sultable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, iaces, handkerchieis, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


THEENIC SCOTCH - WOVEN UNDERWEAR. 
All sizes vegies in finest Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino. 
UARANTEED UNSHRINKABLE. 
Ww rite M: akers DIRECT for patterns and prices. 
DE PT. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, {AWIC K, SCOTL AND, 
‘RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Vaiue 
assured. Up to 7s, per tooth pinned ou Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Piatioum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted. parcel 
yeturned post iree. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by tie reliable firm, 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Steest, Mauchester. Lstd, 1859. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. —- - Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post value 
per return or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London, Estd, 100 years, 
] LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exter- 
minating Cockroaches and Biackbectles. Harmicss to domestic animals 
Full directions on each tin.—2s., 3s. Gd.. or 6s. per tin, post free, from 
HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 























ES 


LONDON SCHOOL 


OF 


JOURNALISM, 


personally conducted by 
MR. MAX PEMBERTON. 





Established under the patronage of the greatest 
newspaper proprietors, and with the co-operation 
of the ablest and most successful journalists and 
writers of the day, the LONDON SCHOOIL OF 
JOURNALISM offers sound and practical in- 


struction by correspondence at moderate and 
inclusive fees in 

I. JOURNALISM. 

2. STORY WRITING. 

3. FREE LANCE JOURNALISM. 


The School possesses exceptional facilities for 
placing writers who have completed their training. 
Full particulars of the Courses of Instruction are 
given in the an which may be obtained 
free on application to: 


The Registrar's Bureau, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNAL ISM, 
110 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Telephone No.: Museum 4574. 


Soft Delicate ana Soothi 
as theMelodious Spinet oF Old 


A Perfect Blend 
of Choice Tobaccos 
2oz. FOILED PACKETS 22 
Also in |oz.& 40z.Pkts 


The SUPER CIGARETTE 
Spinet Sit 206-6 


Virgina 
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When You Want Something 


really good to drink, turn to 


ROSS'S cingerdle 


Its delicious flavour, refreshing qualities, and 





pleasant after-taste are appreciated. by all. 


It touches the harp of life and will help you to 
concentrate all the forces of both mind and body 


on the work you have in hand. 


Accordingly, Commercial Men, Politicians, 
Authors, Journalists, and others who have a 
message to convey to the world, will find it a 


veritable Hippocrene. 


And for all who would cultivate the art of 
right living there is a promise of good health 


in every bottle. 


Two Varieties— 


“ Pale Dry” and “ Royal” 
We should like you to try both and choose for yourself, 


W. A. ROSS & SONS, LTD., BELFAST, IRELAND 
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Atmospheric Pollution 


Damage to our Ancient Monuments 


HE most historic and the most 

beloved sacred building in the 

Empire is in danger of entering 
upon a stage of steady structural deteriora- 
tion.”’ 


The above solemn warning is given by 
Bishop Ryle, Dean of Westminster, in 
his moving appeal to all citizens of no 
mean Commonwealth of Nations whether 
Christian or not. The Abbey is a temple 
and a shrine above all sects and creeds 
for the races who have stood together for 
a mighty ideal in peace and war. 


And what a barbaric cause underlies 
the cause of the crumbling of that sacred 
edifice. 

It is nothing less than the blind folly of burning 
in its raw and unrefined state another national 
treasure which when used nothing can replace 
—the coal which is the repository not only of 
combustible materials—gas, coke, benzole— 
but of precious dyes, drugs and fertilisers. 

If all the coal mined were put through the 
retorts of the gas-works, and only the com- 
bustible materials used as fuel, not only would 
our skies be clear, and our buildings preserved, 
but we should be a richer nation both in health 
and pocket, 

The Public Health Committee of the B.C.G.A, 
have made a special study of this economic 
problem. 


Full particulars of the most recent research may 
be obtained from 
ti 


The British 
Commercial 
Gas Association 


47 Victoria 
Street: West- 
minster SW1 
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100,000 CROWNS URCENTLY NEEDED 


FOR 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES a4 

BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 

SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 


Patrons - - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 
President H.R.W. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.q 
Vice-President ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELZICOE. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - — C._ FE. MALDEN, Esq, ADA. 
Chairman of ‘Arethusa’ Committee — Howson F. Devirr, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. BRisTOW WALLEN; HENRY G, CopgzLanp, 





Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shafteg. 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 














Please 
help 
to maintain 
the many activities of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those 

who have fallen 
in Life’s 
Struggle. 


Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 


Contributions (crossed Barclay’s % Church Army) will be gratefully 
received by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.t. 





SAVE THE CHILDREN 


and make them 


HEALTHY, HAPPY, 
HELPFUL CITIZENS. 


Waifs & Strays Society 


is now in urgent need. 
WILL YOU HELP ITS GREAT WORKP 


Secretary: Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E, 11. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to ‘Waifs and Strays.” 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
aro the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 
812,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 








OOKS.—The Harleian Miscellany, 8 vols., 4to. calf, 1744, 

£15 15s.: Kipling’s Verse, “ Inclusive” Edition, 3 vols., 1919, £3 3s.; 
R. L. Stevenson’s Works, “* Edinburgh ” Edition, 32 vols., £30 ; Hoppé's Studies 
from the Russian Ballet, illus. by 15 beautiful Studies, 6s., pub. 21s. ; Rabelais’ 
works, 1901, 5 vols. in English, 21s.; Omar Khayyam, Lotus Library, Singapore, 
with extraordinary illus. by Native Artists, Ist Ed., 12s. 6d. ; Nineteen Karly 
Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, 353.; Goorge Eliot’s Works, Standard Hd., 
21 vols., £5 58.; Chas. Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s.; 
Norwood Young’s Napoleon at Elba and St. Helena, 3 vols., illus. 21s. ; 
Guiland’s Chinese Porcelain, 2 vols., £2 2s.; 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues 
on application._-Edward Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

Tho COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhili Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or ia 
quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 5.W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should bo seut.— 
Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY & CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5. W. 


LUMBERING BOOKS.—Send for particulars of a new 
kK Jan for buying and selling second-hand books.—Address, THE BOOK 
EXCHANGE, 43 Page Street, Westminster, 5. W. 1. 
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How I improved my 
memory in one evening! 


Being the amazing experiences 


of Victor Jones, one of the 


175,000 who have taken 


The ROTH Memory Course 





The Popular Course 


Of course I know you! Mr. Addison Clark, of Hull. 

“JT remember correctly, Mr. Burroughs, the timber 
merchant, introduced me to you at the luncheon at 
the Automobile Club three years ago this coming May. 
This is a pleasure indeed. I haven’t seen you since 
that day. How is the grain business? And how did 
that amalgamation work out ? ” 

The assurance of the speaker—in the crowded cor- 
ridor of the Hotel Metropole—compelled me to turn 
and look at him, though I must say it is not my usual 
habit to eavesdrop. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most famous memory 
expert in the world,’’ said my friend Kennedy, an- 
sweting my question before I could get it out. “ He 
will show you many more wonderful things than that 
before the evening is over.”’ And he did. 

As we went into the banquet-room the host was 
introducing a long line of guests to Mr. Roth. I got 
in line, and when it came to my turn Mr. Roth asked, 
“ What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and your business 
and telephone number?’ Why he asked this I 
learned later, when he picked out from the crowd the 
sixty men he had met two hours before, and called 
each by name without a mistake. What is more, he 
named each man’s business and telephone number 
accurately. 

I won't tell you all the other amazing things this 
man did, except how he called out, without a minute’s 
hesitation, long lists of numbers, bank clearings, prices, 
lot numbers, parcel-post rates, and anything else the 
guests gave him in rapid order. 

When I met Mr. Roth again he rather bowled me 
over by saying in his quiet, modest way : 

“ There is nothing miraculous about my remembering 
anything I want to remember, whether it be names, 
faces, figures, facts, or something I have read in a 
magazine. 

“ You can do this just as easily as I do. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, “ was 
originally a very poor memory. On meeting a man I 
would forget his name in thirty seconds, while now 
there are probably ten thousand men and women, 
maiy of whom I have met but once, whose names I 
can recall instantly on meeting them.” 

“ That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I interrupted. 
“You have given years to it. But how about me?” 

“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you the 
secret of a good memory i one evening. I have done 
it with thousands of pupils. In the first of seven 
simple lessons which I have prepared for home study 
I show you the basic principle of my whole system, 
and you will find it not hard work, as you might fear, 
but just like playing a fascinating game. I will prove 
it to you.” 


He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did. I 


got it the very next day from his publishers. 

When I tackled the first lesson I was amazed to 
find that I had learned—in about an hour—how to 
remember a list of one hundred words so that I could 
call them out forward and backward without a single 
mistake. 





at a Popular Price. 





The Roth Course is priceless! I can absolutely 
count on my memory now. I can recall the name of 
almost any man I have met before—and I am getting 
better all the time. I can remember any figures I 
wish to remember. ‘Telephone numbers come to my 
mind instantly, once I have filed them by Mr. Roth's 
easy method, Addresses are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting has vanished. Perhaps 
the most enjoyable part of it all is that I have become 
a good conversationalist. 

I can recall like a flash of lightning almost any fact 
I want just at the instant I need it most. I used to 
think a brilliant memory belonged only to the prodigy 
and genius. Now I see that every man of us has that 
kind of memory if he only knows how to make it work 
properly. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping around 
in the dark for so many years, to be able to switch 
the big searchlight on your mind, and see instantly 
everything you want to remember. 

My advice to you is don’t wait another minute. 
Send for Mr. Roth’s amazing Course, and see what a 
wonderful memory you have got. Your dividends in 
INCREASING EARNING POWER will be enormous. 


—VICTOR JONES. 
SEND NO MONEY 


So confident are the Principals of the Roth Memory 
Course that once you have an opportunity to see in 
your own home how easily it is to double, yes, treble, 
your memory power in a few short hours, that they 
are willing to send the Course for free examination. 

DON’T SEND ANY MONEY. Merely write a 
letter, and the complete Course will be sent at once. 
If you are not entirely satisfied, send it back any time 
within three days after you receive it, and you owe 
us nothing. 

But if you are as pleased as are the 175,000 other men 
and women who have taken the Course, send only 
35s. IN FULL PAYMENT. You take no risk, and 
you have everything to gain, so post the letter now, 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


Write to the Princtpal :— 


ROTH MEMORY COURSE 


The A BC Correspondence Schools, 

10, Paternoster House, London, E.C. 4. 
i peateataanncosuckaumecuesasianl A I asics ects sins on ice snraereiencens 
The Principals of the A B C Correspondence Schools will 
also be pleased to send you any of their following famous 
Courses on 3 days’ approval. You pay only if you are 
satisfied, and then only 35s., the full price of the Course. 
No offer could be fairer. Put a X where required. 

Mr. Purinton’s 

| henuenes Efficiency. | 


[ | mr. Newcombe’s Super-Salesmanship* 


Dr. Law's 
[] Mastery of Speech. | Voice Production. 
Dr. Blackford's 
| sedging Character. 
or a Prospectus of 
A BC Method Thelwali’s Piano Theiwall’s Rapid 
[ of Drawing. [ Sight Reading [ Piano Course. 
|Mr. Langford Reed's Hieroglyphic or Greek Method of Life 
| |Picture Playwriting. Drawing—Studics of the Nude, 16s. 
| Popular Botany, Guidebook to Childhood, Encyclopedia 
[ | 30s. of Training, 21s. 
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The Last Word in Protection 


UICKSILVER WEATHER - 

ROOFS are not merely old-fash- 
ioned rain-coats under a new name, 
but the most perfect weather-resist- 
ing safeguards yet produced—coats 
that ‘“‘stand up” to every kind of 
© weather in all seasons of the year. 


Made in special materials, proofed by 
the Quicksilver process, QUICKSIL- 
VER WEATHERPROOFS are as 
effective against a drenching down- 
pour or continuous rain as against a 
light shower. 

Water cannot trate them. It just 
forms into globules that roll quickly 
away, leaving the surface free from 
soakage or saturation. 
QUICKSILVER WEATHER- 
PROOFS, whilst efficient against 
every form of moisture, retain the 
ventilation essential to good health, 
because no rubber is used in Quick- 
silver Proofing. 

Designed on full and graceful lines, 
QUICKSILVER WEATHER- 
PROOFS are so light, free and com- 
fortable that they allow a man to 
forget he is wearing an overcoat. 


H. J. NICOLL 


AND CO. LTD. 
114-120 REGENT STREET W.1 


& 22 CORNHILL E.C.3 LONDON 


MANCHESTER: 10 Mosley Street 
LIVERPOOL: 50 Bold Street 















QUICKSILVER 
RAGLAN MODEL 


Patterns of Quicksilver 
Cioths and Prices Post Free 


LL 


A Boon 
to the Reader 


“TI should like to again express the very great 
pleasure derived from The Times Book Club ever 
since I was lucky enough to discover this boon 
to the reader. Never before have I had such 
complete satisfaction from any library—indecg 
your Guaranteed Section is quite unrivalled.” 
—From a Subscriber's letter, printed by permission, 


HE Guaranteed Section of The Times Book 

| Club’s Library gives, beyond question, the 
best book-lending service in the world. It, 
outstanding feature is the fact that the best books of 
the day, with the few exceptions mentioned in the 
prospectus, will be supplied immediately on publication, 
and if the books wanted are not on the Library shelves 
they will be specially bought from the publishers for 


the subscriber. 


There is a cheaper subscription of £3 3s. per annum 
for three volumes at a time, which, though a less perfect 
service, is quite satisfactory to those who read mainly 
for amusement or relaxation and are willing to wait 
their turn for the newest books. 


Full particulars and conditions will be 
supplied by the Librarian on request. 


The Times Book Club 
AND CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


380 Oxford Street, 
London :: :: W.1. 














— 


The Challenge and the Cost 


G. As the doors of St. Paul’s prison at Philippi were broken 
open by an earthquake, so the present convulsion of the world 
has unbarred new avenues of access to the hearts of men. For 
rebuilding a better order on earth, nothing is so essential as 
the truths and principles of Holy Scripture. 


G. Real progress is impossible without character: character 
means morality; and morality grows out of pure religion ; 
and pure religion depends upon a knowledge of the Bible. 


G, To meet the challenge of its new opportunities, the Bible 
Society is reconstructing and expanding its own organization, 
especially in those regions which have suffered most from the 
war. 


G, For nations reborn into liberty—the Czecho-Slovaks and 
Poles and Rumanians and Yugo-Slavs—the Society is laying 
out great sums merely to produce emergency editions of the 
Scriptures in their own tongues. 


G, The enterprises and conquests of Christian missions are 
constantly creating new and imperious claims upon the Society 
—which has never refused to publish a duly authenticated 
version of Scripture in a new tongue. 


@, But to-day the Society's popular editions cost more than 
ever to produce. They have always been sold at a loss, but 
to meet the needs of the poor they must be sold to-day at prices 
which entail a heavier loss than ever. The charges for paper 
are more than five times, and for binding and printing about 
three times the pre-war figures. The Society's agents and 
colporteurs abroad would starve on their former salaries, while 
extra charges for freight and travelling involve heavy outlay. 


G, The Society is spending £1,000 every day; and for each 
@1, it receives back about 7s. as the proceeds of sales. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and Foreign Bible 
Bociety, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London. E.0. 4. 





NOW READY. 





Quatrains of Omar Khayyam 


A new translation from the Persian Original, 
which brings us into much more intimate relation- 
ship with the Poet’s mind than any other version. 


Demy 16mo, 144 pp. Cloth, 3/6 net. Wrapper, 2/6 net. 





LONDON : 
E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51 Onp Bartey, E.C. 4. 





CHURCH CONGRESS. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—October 19, 20, 21, 22. 











Members’ Tickets to admit to all Official Meetings, 7a. 6d. 
Reserved Tickets, 5s. Official Programme, 6d. 


COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER :— 


Members’ Tickets (remittance enclosed), Hon. Secretary, The 
Vicarage, Prittlewell, Essex; 5S.P.C.K., 6 St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2; Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, and Mr. John Hart, Maltravers House, 
Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 


ALL OTHER MATTERS, Gen. Secretary, Rev. Ellis N. Gowing, 
The Vicarage, Prittlewell, Essex. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 





Established 1837. Incorporated Issv, 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,630,000. Together £5,130,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... ae see be an .« £5,000,000 
canna 
Total Capital and Reserves £10,130,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London. E.C. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application, 
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Read the Thrilling New Serial by 


JOHN BUCHAN 


| 
Commencing in the OCTOBER issue of | 


QUTWARD 
BOUND 


The New Illustrated 1 
Monthly Magazine - = 


Edited by BASIL, MATHEWS, M.A. 


Good, Clean Literature from Cover 
to Cover, and Well Illustrated. | 


‘ON SALE = Sept. 21st | 


i at all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

















Some well-known contributors to early numbers: 
JEROME K. JEROME 
DE VERE STACPOOLE BEATRICE HARRADEN 
MARY JOHNSTON RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
ALFRED NOYES JOHN DRINKWATER 


ORDER NOW to secure your copy. 

















THE GREAT FIRE OF 
LONDON IN 1666 


4 WALTER G. BELL, Author of “‘ Unknown London,” &c. 
ith numerous Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 
A full and detailed account of one of the greatest events in 
London's history, by one of the best known authorities. For 
the purposes of illustration the author has brought together a 
rare collection of prints. 


THE SPHINX sy oscar wipe 


With 10 Illustrations, end-papers, initial letters in colour and 
cover design by ALASTAIR. Demy 4to. 25s. net. 
A new illustrated edition of Wilde’s famous poem, printed on 
hand-made paper, and limited to 1,000 copies. 


IN THE BLUE 


By Major S H. LONG, D.S.O., M.C. 
Without Major Long’s' contribution to the history of flying that 
history would be very incomplete. His account is a very 
valuable record of the development of flying, and contains far 
more thrilling episodes than an ordinary book of adventure. 


5s. net. 








NEW_FICTION 
BROKEN COLOUR 


By HAROLD OHLSON 8s. 6d. net 


THAT GIRL MARCH 


By W. H. RAINSFORD 8s. 6d. net 


SOMEWHERE IN RED GAP 


By H. L. WILSON 7s. net 








LIST. 


(Incorporating T. C. & E. ©. JACK.) 


BY SEA AND LAND 
By Lieut.-Commander E. HILTON YOUNG, M.P. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Newsa.—‘‘ The Real Thing.” 


THE HARVEST OF JAPAN. 

By C. BOGUE LUFFMANN 12s. 6d. net. 
“One of the most delightful travel books that has been issued 
for some time.” 


HISTORY OF THE 

SOUTH AFRICAN FORCES IN FRANCE. 
By JOHN BUCHAN. Secondimpression. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
THE RUGBY FOOTBALL 
INTERNATIONALS ROLL OF HONOUR. 


By E. H. D. SEWELL. 86 Portraits. Crown 4to. 42s. net 


THE ENGLISH ROCK GARDEN. 

By REGINALD FARRER. 

Two Vols. 200 Photographs. Crown 4to. £3 3s. net. The 
classic of rock gardening. 

PEAKE’S COMMENTARY 

ON THE BIBLE. 


35th Thousand. 12s. 6d. net. 
“The best work of the kind published.”—Prof. Sanpay. 


THE CENTURY BIBLE. 


Complete in 34 Vols. 





Each 4s. net 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4, and Parkside Works, Edinburgh. 


a 





** The Greatest Novel of the Year.”—Punch. 


CONRAD'S 


THE 


RESCUE! 


Cr. 8vo. gs. net. Postage 8d. 
The Times :—‘‘ Mr. Conrad tells the tale with inex- 
haustible richness and beauty.” 

The Morning Post :—‘. . . This almost overwhelming 
triumph of Mr. Conrad’s art . With ‘ The Rescue’ 
he enriches our literature with still another wonderful 


romance.” 

THE DENT EDITION 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons also publish seven of Mr. 
Courad’s books in a UNIFORM EDITION. 


Each cr. 8vo. 6s. 64. net. 
Write for full particulars. 





Two Charming Fantasies. 


GYPSY AND GINGER 

By ELEANOR FARJEON. 

Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. Postage 44d. 
“The prettiest piece of fantasy since Peter Pan.”— 
-The Evening Standard. 


The GOD in the THICKET 
By Cc. E. LAWRENCE. 6s. net. Postage 54d. 
“Prose that continually quivers on the verge of 
poetry.” —The Daily Telegraph. 


By EVELYN DEWEY. 
Large Crown 8vo, 8s. net. Postage 8d. 
“An account of the work of an educational genius; the 
basic principles of her teaching seem to us capable of 
adaptation to almost any set of problems.’’—A thenaum. 


* SEND FOR LISTS AND CATALOGUES 











JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 1. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd, 10-13 Bedford Street. W.C. 2 
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THE DIARY OF OPAL WHITELEY 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, K.G. 





320 pages. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Opal Whiteley is a child St. Francis in the joyousness that pervades her in the midst of the pain she shares and striveg 
to alleviate ; and her passionate sympathy with all nature—animate and inanimate—is that of the Saint who preached to the 
birds and fishes, and summoned Sister Moon, Brother Wind, and Sister Water to praise God.’’—The Times. 

“There is no precocity about it, no cleverness, no suggestion of pose and an audience. It contains simply the outpourings 
of a natural, childish heart, irradiated with imagination, and making the most perfect companions for itself out of an uncom. 
panionable world. Every true lover of children will read it spell-bound, and the reader who fails to respond to its appeal hag 
surely lost the secret of his own childhood.”’—The Daily Telegraph. 





OLD SEED ON NEW GROUND 


By Rev. The Hon. JAMES ADDERLEY. With 12 Cartoons 
by LOW. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author of ‘ Stephen Remarx,”’ who arrested the attention 
of our fathers and mothers in thousands, returns in this book to 
the seeking of new ventures in Christian ethics. He takes the 
““ Old Seed ” of the Prophet of Nazareth, and dares to sow it in 
modern language on the ground of the world of to-day. 


RADIANT MOTHERHOOD 


A Book for those who are creating the Future. By MARIB 
STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D. Cloth, 246 pp. 6s. net. 
“* Luminous with that sense of dignity which Dr. Stopes brings 
to matters which were shameful secrets to our forefathers.” 
—Daily Express, 


VISION AND BELIEFS IN THE 
WEST OF IRELAND 


Collected and arranged by LADY GREGORY. With 
Essays and Notes by W. B. YEATS. 2 Vols. 22s. 6d. net. 


, 


“To gather folk-lore one needs, I think, leisuro, patience, 
reverence, and a good memory. I tried not to change or alter 
anything, but to write down the very words in which the story 
had been told.”—From the Author's Foreword, 


COMPLETE AUCTION 
BRIDGE 


By FLORENCE IRWIN. Cloth. 395 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


After years of experiment, of insistence on personal opinions, 
and of consequent chaotic confusion, a standard game has been 
reached, and the time for a complete Auction Bridge handbook 
has come. 





““A vast amount of knowledge and of human sympathy has 
gone to the making of this book, and endows it with an instant 
and irresistible appeal. Perhaps its most striking feature is the 
insight with which the difficulties of the young husband and 
father are treated.”’—Glasgow Herald. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN 
PEOPLE 


From the Barbarian Invasions to the Attainment of Unity. 


By JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN (Mrs. George Macaulay Trevelyan) 


With 24 Illustrations and six Maps. 


Cloth. 580 pp. 25s, net. 


“In writing a spirited, coherent and accurate history of Italy from the third century to our own day, within some five 
hundred pages, Mrs. Trevelyan has accomplished a feat which we should have deemed hardly possible, in view of the 


fascinating complexity of the subject. 


Her book is intensely interesting, and we commend it heartily to the many readers 


who would like to know more about our Italian ally and friend.””—Spectator, 








G. P. PUTNAM’S 


SONS, LIMITED, 


24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, W.C. 2 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


CONSTABLE BOOKS 





The Egyptian Problem. 
By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author of “ Indian 
Unrest,” &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The United Empire —_" Sir Valentine Chirol has made a 
wholly admirable and quite refreshingly frank effort to present 
the Egyptian problem, which he has studied at first-hand, 
from the point of view of a free and enlightened Imperialist. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Notes on a Ceillar-Book. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Small 4to. 
To-Day :—‘‘We know of no happier book on the subject: 
and prophesy a long and useful career for this late fruit from 
an honoured pen.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


® 
In the Mountains. a nove. 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Athenaeum :—‘‘ To her wit and whimsey is added an 
wrrepressible, palpable delight, which one can feel and share, 
in the airs and graces of writing. She has a delicate pen that 
lovingly shapes her phrase, and an instinct that keeps it true 
to experience.” 

3s. 6d. LIBRARY OF FICTION. NEW VOLS. 
The Dark Forest. 


By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 


P _ 
The Pastor’s Wife. 
By the Author of “‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Among the Natives of the Loyalty 
Group. 


By E. HADFIELD. Illustrated. 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 











6d. net. 


38. 





I2s. 6d. net, 


Mind-Energ’y : Lectures and Essays. 
By Professor HENRI BERGSON. Translated by Pro- 
fessor H. WILDON CARR. 8vo. Ios. net. 


Landmarks in the History of 
Early Christianity. 





By Rev. KIRSOPP LAKE, D.D., Winn Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University. 8vo. 


8s, 6d. net, 


British History Chronologically 
Arranged. 


Part I—55 B.C.—A.D. ror4. 
ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 


European History Chronologi- 
cally Arranged. 476-1920, 


By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. New Edition. 
crown 8vo. I2s. net. 


Part II.—1915-1919. By 
Extra crown 8yo, 20s. net. 


Iextra 








*,.* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free on 
application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 





By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of ‘“ Scalp Massage,” ‘‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 


“ Alopecia Areata, The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 

“Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

‘ The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as & revelation.””—T'he Guardian, 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 
RIGINAL ETCHINGS by CHARLES KEENE (of Punch). 
List from ENEAS MACKAY, Book and Print Seller, Stirling. Charles 


Keene’s Etchings :—‘“Pure Art of the highest order.”—Spectator. “ Charles 
Keene will be ranked with the great Etchers of all time.”—3. Bracguemond. 





Colonel 
Repington’s Diary 


is the Book of the Moment. 
THE FIRST WORLD WAR, 1914-1918. Personal experi- 
ences of Lt.-Col.h CHARLES a’C. REPINGTON, C.M.G. 
Two vols. 42s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION WITHIN 3 DAYS OF 
PUBLICATION. 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ This book is a remarkable and noteworthy 
addition to the history of the time. Colonel Repington was in the very thick 
of affairs, and meeting daily the men and women who influenced them he had 
unrivalled sources of information. An accomplished soldier and a close student 
of politics, he was consulted by many who held positions of the highest respon- 
sibility. . « “The First World War” will be a very widely read book 
and will provoke both controversy and recrimination. Eminent stacesmen 
and public men are freely Criticized, their motives and meannesses exposed 
-_ ~ intrigues by which they sought to dust or overwhelm rivals or opponents 
aid bare.” 
The Evening Standard says :—“ Here is our Pepys . as much at home 
in the War Office and Whitehall as in Mayfair, who knew everyone worth 
knowing and heard everything worth hearing. Fortunately he is not one of 
those who hold that discretion is the better part of revelation. Everybody 
who was anybody flits through these pages. Generals are ungummed and 
statesmen are stellenbosched, and always the Diarist is watching how the wires 
are pulled and who pulled them.” 
The Glasgow Herald says :—‘“‘ Une Chronique scandaleuse’ of the war by 
a& man who was in close touch with the inner history of public measures and 
events. - There can be no doubt of its absorbing interest for this gener- 
ation, about its frankness and candour, its cleverness and its utter disregard of 
the ordinary conventions and the intercourse of public men.” 
While Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE in The Daily News says: 
“Colonel Repington’s fame as a military critic is world-wide. He now gives 
us his personal experiences of the war in the form of a Diary which will compare 
with the most famous diaries in literature. . Few diarists show keener 
observation or greater power of description than Colonel Repington here dis- 
plays and none before has had such a period of history for his theme.” 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 3rd Printing. 21s. net. 
“ A book which ought to be in the hands of every Labour Leader.”—Lord 
Sydenham in The Times. 
“I recommend those who have illusions about revolutions to read that 
wonderful study of the French Revolution recently produced by Mrs. Webster.’ 
—Harold Spender in The Daily Chronicle. 


SIR STANLEY MAUDE 


Authorised Memorial Biography by Major-General 
Cc. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
“An admirable account of Sir Stanley Maude’s life. Sir Charles Callwelt 
is particularly to be congratulated on the justice and candour with which he 

has written his book.”"—Spectator. 


AN ENGLISH WIFE 
IN BERLIN 


By EVELYN, PRINCESS BLUCHER. 6th Imp. 


EUROPE AND THE FAITH 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. 17s. 6d. not. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


By J. N. FORKEL. A new translation with notes and 


appendices by C. SANFORD Terry. 16s. net. 
NEWTON TO EINSTEIN 


A popular exposition of Relativity. By BENJAMIN 
—_—_————— 
HARROW. 2s. 6d. net. 


“A lucid little book, really managing to import a surprising 
Into the new doctrines.”—Z'imes Literary Supplement. 


NOVELS 

















Sir 











19s. net, 


Ss. 

















intelligibility 








By Corinne Lowe. 

By Charles Norris. 
By Mary Johnston. 
By V. Blasco Ibanez. 
By Charles Norris. 


SAUL. 

THE AMATEUR. 
MICHAEL FORTH. 
MARE NOSTRUM. 
SALT. 




















NEW CATALOGUE of an extraordinary variety of Books, 
all in new condition, and offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. avery 
. 


CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd, Orange St. London W.C. 2. 





reader will find something interesting. Write for your copy to-day.—H. 
GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W, 1, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S AUTUMN LIST, 











1920. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. FICTION. 
e e By the author of “ South Wind.” 
Memoirs of Life and (7, ey Went 


Literature 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 


Magic in Names 
By EDWARD CLODD. 


Reminiscences of a 


Stowaway 


By C. E. GOULDSBURY. 15s. net. 


My Canadian Memories 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN. 12s. 6d. net. 


Cocoa and Chocolate 
By ARTHUR W. KNAPP. 12s. 6d. net. 


Chestnuts and Small Beer 


A Journalist’s Reminiscences. 
By Hl. J. JENNINGS. 


The Rising Tide of Colour 


12s. 6d. net. 


By LOTHROP STODDARD. 12s. 6d. net. 
Animated Cartoons 
By E. G. LUTZ, 12s. 6d. net. 


France Afflicted : France 


Serene 


By ANTONIO de NAVARRO. 7s. 6d. net. 





VERSE. 
Acte: A Love Sequence: 


and Other Poems 


By MAY EARLE. 5s. net. 
Author of “ Juana of Castile” and “ Cosmo Venucci, 
Singer.” 


16s. net. 


12s. 6d. net. 


By NORMAN DOUGLAS. 


The Heart of Unaga 


7s. 64. net, 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM. 7s. 6d. net. 
Munro 
By G. B. STERN. 74s. 6d. net, 


Marie Claire’s Workshop 


By MARGUERITE AUDOUX. 7s. 6d. net, 
A First Novel of Great Merit. 


The Granite Hills 


By C. E. HEANLEY. 7s. 6d. net, 











ILLUSTRATED ART BOOKS, 


Methods and History of An- 


cient and Modern Painting 
By JAMES WARD. 


Vol. I. 





To the Beginning of the Renaissance. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Vol. II. Italian Painting from the Renaissance. 


10s. net. 


Italian Painting of the Fifteenth and 
158. net. 


Vol. Ill. 
Sixteenth Century. 


Vol. IV. Italian Painting from the Fifteenth to 
the Eighteenth Century. (January.) 15s. net, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


* Universal Art Series ” 
Under _ the Editorship of FREDERICK 
MARRIOTT. 
The first two volumes of this series will be published 
shortly, probably at 21s, net. 





Modern Movements in 


« e 
Painting 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
With about 100 reproductions of modern masterpieces, 


Design and Tradition 
By AMOR FENN. 
With several hundred illustrations and designs. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 
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A Remarkable MILLS & BOON Discovery. 


Punch: “ He can write enthrallingly. Mr. Williams wins my most sincere admiration.” 
Scotsman: “ A fine tale.” 

Athenaeum: “ We are particularly pleased.” 

Times: “‘ An excellent story.” 

Time and Tide: ‘‘ Mr. Williams can spin a first-rate yarn.” 

Clarion: “I made a mental note to keep an eye open for more.” 


BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


A Great Sea Novelist. 


THE SEA BRIDE. ™&.?* 


ALL THE BROTHERS WERE VALIANT, 2s. net. (Read) 


Westminster Gazette: ‘‘ His love and knowledge of the sea, the sure way in which he sets before us the closed, cramped, persona! 
atmosphere of life deserves comparison with the greater power of Mr. Conrad’s genius. Mr. Williams is evidently in training for 
& championship, and we await the next round with interest. We might even put a little money on him.” 




















The Latest MILLS & BOON Fiction. General Literature. 
LOUISE GERARD. - 
A SPANISH VENDETTA. 7s. 6d. not. MENTAL SELF HELP. 
HORACE W. C. NEWTE. By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D.B.S., M.R.C.S8S. Cr. 8vo. 
THE EXTRA LADY. 7s. 6d. net. 5s. net (postage 4d.). 
JACK LONDON. Everyman: “ A very fascinating little book.” 
wae 78. 6d. net. | Yorkshire Post: ‘* A very sensible book.” 
"A DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS. 7s. 6d. we : “Cannot but prove useful. 


ROBERT BARR. | 
THE HELPING HAND, 7s. 6d. net. | HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE. 


E. C. BULEY. 


THE FOOL OF FORTUNE. 7s. 6d. net. Or The Art of Growing Money. By One Who Has Grown 
PHYLLIS CAMPBELL. It, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE WHITE HEN. 7s. 6d. net. 


BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. oe THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER 


THE CORAL PALACE. + net. 


I. A. R. WYLIE. ABBEY. 


BRODIE AND THE DEEP SEA. 7s. 6d. not. I rae ! » 
SOPHIE COLE By G. E. TROUTBECK. Illustrated. Four‘h Edition, 
A VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Je. 60. net. revised. Stiff paper cover, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 5s. net. 


A Great Sea Novelist. 


BEN AMES WILLIAMS. LIFE WITHOUT MONEY. 


THE SEA BRIDE. 7s. 6d. net. : es 
ALL THE BROTHERS WERE VALIANT. 2s. net. By the Author of “ Life Without Servants.” With a 
: Coloured Wrapper. F’cap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
ANTHONY uaa First Novel. * Life Without Servants’’ was a little book which during 
. THE HOOFSLIDE 1s. 6d t the war sold in thousands, and was received by press and 
, : oe eee public with wonderful approval. 


POPULAR REPRINTS. THE PONTING FAIRY BOOKS. 


JACK LONDON. 





HEARTS OF THREE. 2s. 6d. net. With Wrappers in Colour. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each 
THE LITTLE LADY OF THE BIG HOUSE. volume. Charming and Original. 
2s. 6d. net. Mitts & Boow are issuing a series of delightful children’s 
A SON OF THE SUN. 2s. net. | books by CLARENCE and ALICE PONTING. The pictures 
REVOLUTION, 2s. net. | taken by an expert photographer are probably the most 
THE RED ONE 2s. net. | OTiginal which have yet appeared, and the Fairy Stories are 
a eae - 5 ‘| certain to charm the juvenile mind. The volumes have a 
* DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS. 2s. net. coloured picture wrapper and are most artistically produced, 
GASTON LEROUX. with eight illustrations of the rarest photographic kind. The 
*THE MYSTERY OF THE YELLOW ROOM. 2s. net | first four volumes are ready. 
CONSTANCE HOLME. ’ ; 
CRUMP FOLK GOING HOME. 2s. net. THE GNOME'S TREASURE. 
ARTHUR APPLIN. THE LAND OF NURSERY RHYMES. 
*DADDALUMS. 2s. not. THE RIDDLE OF THE WOOD. 
* See the play. THE RIVER OF DREAMS. 





MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Rupert Street, London, W. 1. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NOTABLE BOOKS 


| 
EASTERN NIGHTS AND FLIGHTS: A Record of Oriental Adventure 
By “ CONTACT” (ALAN BOTT), Author of “ An Airman’s Outings.” 7s. 6d. net. 

“It is a Thousand and Second Night, rivalling in fantasy anything that happened when Haroun-al-Rashid was king; 
strange and sometimes startling presentment of the glamour, squalor, romance, starvation, colour, and corruption that lives 
in the lands between Salonika and Samarkand. . . . Full excitement, fantasy, humour, and excellent characterization, It jg 
a book to be read all through and then re-read; a gallant adventure splendidly told.”—Saturday Review. 


A COMPANY OF TANKS By Major W. H. L. WATSON, D.S.0., D.C.M., Author of 
“* Adventures of a Despatch Rider.” Crown 8vo. With Sketch Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘*Major Watson’s new volume is an account, simply and brightly written, of his personal experiences, and impressiong 
» . « « and will be read with a keen relish by anyone who likes coming close to the actualities of war.’”’—Scotsman. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF SPORT IN SCOTLAND WITH ROD & GUN 

By TOM SPEEDY. Crown 4to. £2 2s. net. With numerous Illustrations by Lieut.-Commander J. G, 
MILLals. 

“* The title indicates with precision the scope of the book. He begins with a chapter on the purchase or leasing of a sporting 
estate, passes on to the “ vermin,” thence to the shooting of grouse, ptarmigan, blackgame, deer, partridge, pheasant, and next 
to trout and salmon fishing. He concludes with chapters on , se and on game preserving. An admirable book in every way,” 
— Times. 


FLYING AND SPORT IN EAST AFRICA 

By LEO WALMSLEY. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“He describes with a fine eye for the natural features of the landscape aerial journeys over tropical parts where the feet 
of few white men have trod, and carries the reader breathlessly along with him in his adventures into the strange and unknown, 
His descriptions of himself as an amateur hunter of big and little game are vastly amusing, as well as instructive. ... The 
interesting photographs and maps which adorn the book give an excellent idea of the character of the country from a bird’s. 
pye view. ’—Scotsman. 


COLLECTED POEMS Vol. Ill. By ALFRED NOYES. 7s. 6d. net. 


This new addition contains :—The Lord of Misrule ; Tales of a Mermaid Tavern ; The Winepress; The Searchlights, and 
other Poems; A Belgian Christmas Eve; A Salute from the Fleet, and other Poems. 


THE ELFIN ARTIST, and other Poems By ALFRED NOYES. 7s. 6d. net, 


This new volume contains :—The Victorious Dead; A Victory Celebration; The Silver Crook; The Vindictive; the 
Cheltenham Chimney-Sweeps; The Mayflower; The Avenue of the Allies, 


FICTION 
THE HOUSE IN QUEEN ANNE SQUARE byW.D.LYELL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.net. 


‘*“An astonishing tangle of mystery, personation and crime . . . it is handled with unflagging dexterity. The story 
is rich in surprises, and even when at last everything seems to bo made clear Mr. Lyell has still something of the unexpected in 
reservo . . . the novel is remarkably well written,—Scots-n1. 


FOLLOW THE LITTLE PICTURES! By ALAN GRAHAM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“It holds out the prospect of one of those engaging stories in which a desire to penetrate the mystery contends with the 
attractions which present themselves as ono chapter succeeds another.’’—Scoisman. 


CLIPPER FOLK By OSWALD WILDRIDGE, Author of “ Captains & Co.,” “The Luck Penny.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“We have already had the opportunity of commending some of these short stories of a vanished sea-life, as they 
came out in Blackwood, and can only repeat that they are first-rate pieces of work, full of the air of the sea, well 
devised and well written.”—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Oswald Wildridge has the gift of the nautical ‘yarn,’ and he shows it to 1xuch effect in these tales.’’—Times, 


MYRA By ARTHUR FETTERLESS, Author of “ Gog,” “ Pomanders,” “ Battle Days.” Crown 8vo, 





7s. 6d. net. 
“It is a novel of decidedly political flavour. . . . The election scenes in @ well-written novel are particularly 
well done, and contain a great deal of sound political sense as well as of action and interest.””—Scotsman, 


DESMOND’S DAUGHTER By MAUD DIVER. Cheap edition, 33, 6d. net. 
ADDITIONS TO POPULAR 2/- NOVELS SERIES 





THE FIRST ROUND By ST. JOHN LUCAS.|THE SPY IN BLACK By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 
THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND By IAN HAY./|LILAMANI By MAUD DIVER. 
JOHN SPLENDID By NEIL MUNRO. |JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. By K. C. THURSTON, 





“* Whenever things happen there somebody is sure to be who can give well-drawn pictures which seem, as a matter of course, 
to get into Blackwsod.”—Morning Post. 


“BLACK WOOD’ 


FOR SEPTEMBER CONTAINS 


At the Supreme War Council. By Carrain Perer Waicut; The Recent Events in U!ster. By 4. A. Srramam 
(late Assistant Secretary, Supreme War Council). ; 

The Loss of the ‘ Sappho.’ By H. A. le F. H.| “ An Edicated Bloke.” By A. J. Reynorps, 

The Pilgrim Y ae By the Dean oF EXETER. | The Lure of Sea Cliffs. By Lzo Watastex 

From the Outposts :-— 

Retribution at Mianazal. By Raymonp A. Coutson. | Musings without Method— 

Sun-Running in the Gulf.—U1.-V. By Bric.-Generat H. H.| Place for the Bolshevists !—Organised Ignorance—The Dangers of Oppor 

Austin, C.B., C.M.G., D.8.O. tunism—The Unchanging Standards of Truth—Where our Duty Lies. 





Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent post free monthly for 
30s. yearly or 15s. for six months from 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, Edinburgh ; 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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